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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wie the Editor contemplated this under. 
taking at a diffance, he perceived difficulties ; but 
they were difficulties of fuch a fort, as only tend- 
ed to roufe the mind, and make it a& with greater 
energy and vigour: As the time of publication 
drew nearer, however, difficulties of another fort 
occurred, which have only excited anxiety and 
perplexing doubts, that tend to enervate and to 
freeze the mental faculties. The many obliging 
letters he has received fggm perfons of diftin- 
guifhed eminence in all quarters, while they 
claim his moft grateful acknowledgments to their 
refpective writers, have made a deep and melan- 
choly impreffion on his mind, which it will be dif- 
ficult to efface: for though he is willing to af- 
cribe no {mall fhare of the obliging things 
that there occur, to that complimentary polite- 
nefs every one thinks it neceflary to aflume on 
occafions of this fort; yet their general tenor 
is fo ftrong and fo uniform, as to leave him no 
room to doubt that the public hath, in general, 
formed an eftimate of his abilities infinitely more 
favourable than they deferve, Confcious as he 
himfelf is, that the only claim he can juftly lay 
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holf of for obtaining the public favour, is the 
fincerity of his intentions, he cannot but feel an 
anxious difquietude of mind, at the thoughts 
of making his appearance before that public 
which he is convinced .hath . formed expectations 
altogether. difproportioned to his deferts. He 
would fain wifh te remove, if poffible, the dif- 
agreeable effects of that unjuft prepoffeffion ; but 
how to-do it, he, knows not. Impreffed with 
thefe ideas, he offers this-his firft number to. the 
public, with doubt and hefitation.. Thefe very 
thoughts have depreffed his fpirits to fuch a de- 
gree, as to render his mind, feeble at the beft, 
incapable on this o¢ afion of even its ordinary 
exertions, Embarrafl ‘too; with a nurmber-of 
cares refpecting the executive department of a 
new undertaking, thefe perplexities. have been 
fiill farther augmented -on -this occafion, in an 
extraordinary degree, fo as to divert him ina 
great. meafure, at the prefent time, from being 
able to attend, as he ought to do, to the more 
congenial talk, to him, of fupervifing the literary 
department, In thefe. circumftances, he feels 
himfelf under, the neceffity of fupplicating the 
indulgence of his, readers for the.defects and im- 
perfections of this number, . Should the public 
be difpofed to receive this feeble effort with ins 
dulgence, as fome of, thefe embarrafiments mutt 
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abate, his fpirits may gradually regain their wont. 
ed tone, and his publication perhaps affume a 
little more of that energy it ought to poffefs. At 
any rate, he will fubmit with a becoming defer- 
ence to the public decifion in this cafe. And, 
after thanking his numerous and refpedtable fub- 
fcribers for the countenance they have given him, 
he will only add, that it fhall be his invariable 
ftudy to difcharge thofe obligations he has come 
under to them, and to the public, with the ut- 
moft fidelity in his power: indeed he could not 
give a ftronger proof of his determined refolu- 
tion to do fo, than by pvublifhing, while in the 


ftate of depreflion of mind he feels himfelf, thefe 
prefent fheets :—for nothing but a pofitive en- 
gagement could have induced him to do fo: but 
a pofitive engagement to him is always an irre. 
vocable deed; which nothing but an abfolute 
impoffibility can annul. Kind reader, farewell. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Tar editor of this work has frequently had occafion to remark, in the 
courfe of reading, that numerous facts, and important obfervations, 
have been publifhed many years, without having ever come to the 
knowledge ef thofe claffes of men who are engaged in the active pur- 
fuits of bufinefs, though it is, for the moft part, by fuch men only, 
that practical improvements can be applied to ufeful purpofes in life. 
From this caufe it happens, that the difcoveries made by literary men, 
too often ferve rather to amufe the fpeculative than to awaken the in- 
genuity of men of bufinefs, or to ftimulate the induftry of the operative 
part of the community, who have no unity of ever hearing of 
the numerous volumes in which thefe {cattered facts are recorded. 

He has likewife obferved, chat among thofe who are enr in arts, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, there are many ; dividuals of 
great ingenuity and confpicuous talents, who, from experie..ce and ob- 
fervation, have made important difcoveries in their refpective employ- 
ments; but that thefe men being at prefent in a great meafure ex- 
cluded from the circle of literary intelligence, have neither an oppor- 
tunity, nor any inducement to communicate their difcoveries to others. 
Thus is ufeful knowledge confined to a few individuals only, at whofe 
death it is irrecoverably loft, inftead of being univerfally diffufed, as 
it of right ought to be, among all men, at leaft of their own 
feflion; and the progrefs of the nation towards perfection in ufeful at- 
tainments is much retarded. 

He has alfo often remarked, with extreme regret, that clergymen “, 
and others in remote parts of the country, whofe minds in their early 
youth have been delighted with the charms of {cientific purfuits, muft im 
the prefent ftate of things, unlefs they be poffeffed of affluence, re- 
luctantly forego the pleafures that refult from a familiar intercourfe with 
the republic of letters, and {uffer themfelves to fink into a fort of men- 
tal annihilation. To fuch men the poet may be fuppofed aptly te 
allude in thefe beautiful lines : 


“ Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene 
“ The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
* And many a rofe is born to blufh unfeen, 
And watte its fweetnefs on the defert air.” 
Grar. 


Alike unknown indeed, and ufelefs to the world, are the mental trea- 
{ures which thus are buried in obfcurity, as the inanimate obj 
here defcribed; but not alike are the of neglec& on the ani- 
mate and the inanimate objets themfelves. The gem lefes none of i 
valuable qualities, though it fhould remain for ages hid in the 

of the dark abyfs; the buriting rofe bud alfo, covered with the 

ef heaven, unfolds its opening charms with equal beauty in the 


® This obfervation chiefly applies to clergymen in Scotiand. 
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gled glade, and diffufes its balmy fragrance with the fame profufiott 
in the lonely defert, 2sin the polifhed garden, where it minifters to 
the delight of admiring prifices. “Not fo the man. His foul, formed 
with a yelifh for the fuperior enjoymients of fociety, if fuffered to 
pine in neglected obfcurity, lofes its vivifying principle: its ardent bril- 
liancy fades; and it is foon deprived of all thofe valuable qualities which 
might render it ‘either agreeable ot beneficial to mankind. Whatever, 
therefore, fhall have a tendency to remove this evil, and to’ open a 
teady ‘intercourfe between thefe valuable characters and congenial 
minds, will.confer a very important blefling on mankind. 

Such was the general train of reafoning that fuggeited the idea of the 
refent work ; Nor does thé editorferuple ‘to own, that the pleafure 
fe has felt in anticipating the happinefshe may thus eventually be the 
means Of procuring to many deferving perfons who are now loft in 
obfcurity, and in contemplating’ the benefits: that will probably rcfult 
te the community at large from the revivification ef fo much genius, 
which now lies dormant and ufelefs, have tended greatly to incite him 
to attempt the prefent arduous undertaking ; and have influenced hin 
in adopting the particular form of ‘this work, the mode of its publi- 
cation, and the price at which it is ‘offered to the public, as being better 
adaptéd than any other he could think of, for removing the incon- 
veniences pointed oyt, and for diffufing knowledge very univerfally a- 
mong thofe claffes ef men who are at ‘prefent excluded from the fi- 
terary circle.- fts- form is fich as “will eafily admit of its heing kept 
clean and entire till it can be bound up for'prefervation : The #me that 
will intervene between the publication of each number will -be fo thort, 
as rot to allow the fubjects treated in one to be loft fight of before an- 
‘other appears: anfwers to queries may be quickly obvained ; amd con-. 
tefted dif¢uffions will thus acquiré an intereft and a vivacity that canuut 
be felt in publications that are lengér delayed : Nor will thofe even in 
the bufieft fcenes of life find any difficulty im glancing over the whole at 
leifure hours; and the price is’ fo exceedingly moderate as to bring it 
within the reach of even the moft-economical members af the cam- 
munity. “Thus, he ‘hopes that this ‘performance will become an inter- 
efting recreation and an ufcful inftructor to the man‘of bulineds, and 
an agreeable amufement.during. a yacant-hour to thofe of higher rank, 

Nor does the editor confine his views to Britaw alone. ‘The world 
at large he confiders as the proper theatre for literary umproyements, 
and the whole human race, as conitituting but one great docery, whofe 
general advaneoment in knowledge muft tend to augment the profperity 
of all its parts. He withes, therefore, to break down thole little diftinc- 
tions which accident has produced tefet nations at variance, and which 
ignorance has laid hold of to difunite and to render hoftile to each other 
fech a large proportion of the hufian race. Commerc hath naturally 

ed the way to am attempt, which Jitcrature alone could not perhaps 
Tee aged to achiewe. “Britifh traders are now to be found. in all 
mations on the globe; and the Englith language begins: to be fiudied 
as highly ufeful in every country. By means of the-aniverfa}intercourie 
which that trade oceafions, and the general utility ef this language, he 
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hopes to be able to efteblih a mutual interchange of knowledge, atid 
to effect a friendly literary intercourfe among all nations; by which 
man fhall come gradually to know, to efteem, to aid, and to benefit 
his fellow creatures wherever he finds them. The human heart is 
nearly the fame at all times; and it is perhaps alike fufceptible of 
piety, beneficence and generofity among all people, if errors that too 
often pervert the underitanding were eradicated. The proper bufinefs 
of philofophy is to eradicate thofe errors which eftrange mankind 
from each other, and to extend the {phere of beneficence among men 
wider and wider ftill, tall it thal! comprehend every individual of the 
human race. Should the editor of this work be enabled to eftablith 
the foundation of this fyftem of univerfal civilization, he would reckon 
himéfelf fingularly fortunate indeed, and think that he had accomplifhed 
one of the moft glorious achievements that can fall to the lot of man 
to perform. Animated with this hope, his exertions have been great ; 
and he trufts they will not im future be unworthy of the objec he 
has in view. He is happy im being able to fay, that he has been 
more fortunate in forming connections with men of eminence in the 
literary world than he had any reafon to expect; and were he here to 
mention the names of thofe who are to honour him with their ccr- 
refpondence, it is hard to fay whether it would moft expofe him te 
be cénfured as vain, or bring his veracity in queftion. Suffice it 
therefore at prefent only to fay, that there is fcarcely’a civilized na- 
tion on the globe in which he has not a reafonable affurance of having 
fome confidential correfpondents, on whofe knowledge and zeal in the 
caufe of fcience he can fully rely. It is indeed to that ardour for 
knowledge among them that he is folely indebted for the favourable 
countenance he has obtained. Into all nations, therefore, where the 
Englith language is in any way known, this wogk will probably find 
its way; and of courfe it may be expedited that the ufeful difcoveries, or 
literary effays of ingenious men, will have a better chance of being 
generally read, and the writers of them made known among mep of 
letters, if inferted in it, tham perhaps in any other publication. To 
give this work, therefore; the full value of which it is fufceptible, the 
editor warmly folicits cemmunications from ingenious mes of all na- 
tions. Brevity and originality in /cientific difquiitions, utility with re- 
fpe& to arts,accuracy and the moft fcrypulous fidelity in regard to ex- 

iments, nature and truth in the delineation of real fe, and elegance 
in polite literature and the belles lettres, are what he chiefly wifhes to 
ebtain. Though utility thall ever be his chief aim, he is well aware, 
that to be able to accomplith this aim, it is neceflary that the work 
fhould be as agreeable as poflible. Dry and intricate details, therefore, 
it fhall be his ftudy to avoid. To polifh the manners and te huma- 
nize the heart, he believes to be the firft fteps required in an attempt 
to infpire a tafte fer literary excellence, and to excite exertions for at- 
taining the higheft perfection in arts. This he hopes to be able to 
effe&, by a careful feleGion of elegant differtations, characteriftical 
anecdotes, entertaining tales, and lively fallies of wit and-humour, that 
fhall be naturally calculated to awaken the attention of youth, and to 
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afford a defirable entertainment to thofe of more enlarged under- 
ftanding, and cultivated tafte. 

It is not however, on account of the diffemination of siowledye 
alone that the editor calls the attention of the public to this work ; but 
becaule it is equally adapted to the extirpation of error. Facts, efpe- 
cially when they refpect diftant objects, are often imperfedtly known, 
or much mifreprefented by thofe who communicate them to the public. 
When this happens, in the ordinary modes of publication,. fuch _ mif- 
reprefentations cannot be eafily difeovered. lt may be long before iuch 
publications fallin the way of thofe who know the facts with precifion : 
and when this at lait docs happen, it requires fo great an exertion, in 
thefe citcumftances, to put matters to rights, that few perfons find 
themfelves difpofed to undertake the tafk. Even when this difficulty 
is overcome, the tafk is but imperfectly accomplifhed. Thoufands may 
have been mifled by the fuppofed fact, who may never have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with its refutation. Thefe, in their turn, may reafon 
upon the fact, and publifh it in other works. Error may thus -be 
propagated among millions who never fhall have an opportunity of get- 
mg thefe falfe notions corrected. This could not happen, fhould the in- 
tended mifcellany meet with as general a circulation as it is naturally 
fuiceptible of. In that cafe, the publication would foon fall intethe 
hands of fome one who would know with precifion the faéts that oc- 
curred in it, even with refpeét to very dittant objects: And as errors 
of this fort might be rectified, in many cafes, by a few lines, which 
would coft little trouble to write, and be attended with no expence, 
nor be accompanied with obloquy nor any other difagreeable effect 
to the writer, there feems to be no room to doubt, that the native 
love of truth, which is congenial to the human mind, would prompt 
fuch perfons cheerfully to point out errors wherever they occurred ; and 
a3 thefe corrections would come in fucceflion to be read by the very 
perfons who had been at firft mifled, the evil would be quickly recti- 
fied, and this great inlet to error be ftopped up nearly at its fource. 
Doubtful facts alfo, that eccurred in other writings, might thus be af- 
certained; and error be at lait fo thoroughly ferretted out from all 
its intricate retreats, as to make TRUTH to reign triumphant over 
all the regions of fcience. Such, then, being the great objects aimed 
at in this apparently humble ,work, it will not be wondered at that 
the editor not opiy oes not wifhto conceal his name from the public, 
but is even proua tc have given birth to fuch an undertaking. It 
his former writings poffefs any merit at all, they owe it entirely to 
an unremitting defire in him to promote the general good of man- 
kind; and he trufts, that his efforts to render as perfect as he can, this 
much greater and more ufeful performance, may entitle him to hope for 
a continuance, and an extenfion even, of that favour, which he has, 
on all former occafions, fo liberally experienced from an ever indulgent 
public. “Should he fail in this attempt, he fhall regret it asa misfortune, 
and aferibé-t to the weaknefs of his powers, that have not been fuffi- 
cient ‘to ronfe the public attention to a fubject of fuch univerfal me- 
ment; and.to the accidental waywardnefaof the times. If, however, 
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the meet with the enconragement that the boldnefs of the attempt, and 
probable utility of the work, feem to merit, no exertion on his part fhall 
be wanting. Of his own «pplication at leaft, while health fhall be con- 
tinued, he can fpeak with a reafonable degree of certainty; on the 
liberal affiftance of his literary friends in Britain, he can with a well 
grounded confidence rely; and jhe has every reafon to expect that his 
communications from abroad will be valuable alike for their authenti- 
city, variety and importance, It is not, however, .an the communications 
from abroad that he places his chief reliance, nor on the voluntary 
affiftance of private literary friends; he hopes for cammunications on 
intereRting fubjects, as they occafionally occur, from literary characters 
in Britain who are entire ftrangers to him, and will be at all times ready 
to make fuch returns as the writers of fuch .effays thall be willing to 
accept, in proportion to the merit of their performantes. He Dall 
only add, that concifepefs and comprehenfive brevity will ever be to 
him great recommendations, 

The editor cannot pretend to announce this work to his readers as a 
newipaper. Jt may ferve, however, as a concife regifter of important 
occurrences, that admits of being conveniently bound up, to be confulted 
occafionally, and thus to preferve the recollection of events long after 
thofe papers that announced them more fully atthe time, fhall have 
been fuffered to perifh. Though this performance cannot thercfore boat 
the merit of an:.ouncing news, it may ferve very completely the pur- 
pofe of an ufeful remembrancer to thofe who with to preferve a diftingé 
recollection of the fucceflion of paft events. 

In one particular department, he propofes to adopt a method that 
his friends make him hope will. give general fatisfaétion. In all the 
newipapers, mention is made of the feveral bills that are introduced 
into parliament; but unlefs it be from the debates that ocqur an the 
pafling of thefe bills, the public are no farther thformed of their contents 
than the name by which they are announced fuggefts. Many perfons, 
therefore, have expreffed an earneft with, that a diftin@ and authentic 
account .could be given of the characteriftic peculiarities of cach of 
thefe bills, in fome performance that can eafily be obtained by the 
public at large. This the editor intends to attempt in the prefent work. 
initead of giving a diary of the tranfactions of parliament, as in a newd- 
paper, he propofes to give a feparate hiftory of the rife and progrefs of 
each particular bill, announcing always at the beginning the particular 
objects of the bill, and tracing the amendments it received in each 
ftep of its progrefs through the houfe; and thus explaining the fate 
in which it is left when paffed into a law, or finally rejefted; adding 
himfelf fuch occafional remarks as the fubje& naturally fuggefts. By 
this mode of procedure, the account of parliamentary proceedings 
muft indeed be delayed till towards the end ef each feflion of par- 
liament, as it is propofed never to lofe fight of one bill till it be finally 
paffed into a law, or rejected. But as the daily proceedings in parlia- 
ment can be found in every newfpaper, this delay can be attended 
with little inconvenience to the reader; and it is hoped he will re- 
ceive a fatisfaction, iv feeing the fame fubjeét difcuffed foon after, and 
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placed in a light fomewhat new; and which, from the manner of 
treating it, if the execution be tolerable, fhould be more clear and 
fatisfactory than the ordinary accounts of parliamentary proceedings. 
How far he hall fucceed in this department, the public will decide : 
but it is extremely obvious, that few things are fo much wanted in 

this country, as a more general publication than at prefent takes place 
of the laws that affect individuals; and he hope: that this attempt, if 
@ work fo much within the reach of all ranks uf people, will be fe+ 
ceived with indulgent candour. 

The uncommon lownefs. of price at which this work is offered to 
the public, has been adopted, that its circulation might be the more exten- 
five, with a View to render this, apd other articles of ufeful information, 
acceffible to the great body of the people: and the editor warmly begs 
leave to folicit the attention and patronage of the public at lafge in this 
attempt; for it ig by an cxtenfive circulation alone, that the general 
attention can be fo much engaged, as to effect all the putpofes this pub- 
lication is naturally fitted to accomplifh. “His utmoft zeal, however, 
¢an prompt him to go no farther, than to be anxious that thofé who 
with well to the undertaking may have an opportunity of once fee- 
ing the work, and of judging for themfelves of its merit; and if upon 
trial they fhall find it unworthy of their patronage, it is but juft and 
proper they fhould then give it up. Had private emolument been the 
chief objeét with:the editor, he is well aware that he would have better 
fucceeded by affixing a muchhigherprice to it. The more general exten+ 
fion of knowledge, however, is certainly a much greater obje@ to aim at, 

Still farther’ to ftimulate the attention of the public, and te call forth 
the latent fparks of genius that may lie hid from public view; it 
is the with of the editor to give a fet of premiums, annually, rather 
honorary than lucrative, for the beft differtations on literary fubjects. 
The extent of thefe premiums, and the variety of fubjects felected 
for them, muft ultimately depend upon the encouragement the public 
fhall give to this undertaking. As a beginning however, the fol. 
lowing incitements are humbly offered to fuch ingenious youths as are 
willing to engage in’ the honourable conteft: for literary glory. It is 
needlefs to add, that it is the honour of the victory, rather than the 
value of the premium, that mutt conftitute the principal reward. 

To conclude, the editor will thankfully avail himfelf of every hint, 
tending to render his work more perfe& in any refpect; nor docs he 
defpair of being able to furnifh a mifcellany, that fhall be entitled of 
‘fome fhare of the public attention, 
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PREMIUMS PROPOSED FOR LITERARY ESSAYS, &e, 


Fre sr. For the beft written, and the moft chavaRteriftic fetch of the life 
of any of the great menor philofopbers that follow ; viz. Galilee; Columbus ; 
Don Henry of Portugal ; Tycho Brabe; Friar Bacon; Alfred; Charlemagne ; 
Cofmo, or Lorenzo de Medicis ; Cardinal Ximenes ; Guflavus Vafa; The 
Czar Peter the Great; Bacon Lord Verulam; The Bifbop of Chiapa; 
The Abb? de Saint Pierre; or any other great flatefman or pbilofopber who 
appetred in. Europe between the revival of letters, and the beginning of the 
prefent century ; A GOLD MEDAL,—Or FIVE GUINEAS. 

In thefe fretebes, friking chara@erifical traits, exprefive of the peculiar 
genius and aft of mind of the perfor, contrafied with the prevailing manners 
of the people, and modes of thinking at the time, wll be chiefly wakenk, Brevity 
and force will be bigh recommendations ; but pompous panegyric will be view- 
¢d in a very different light. Let facts {peak for them/: slwes : For it is fais, 
when fairly reprefented, that confitute the chief, and indeed the only excellence of 
the Bind of painting bere aimed at. The firm boldnefs and accuracy of the 
touches, not the allurements of yaudy colouring, are bere wanted. 


Stcond. For the bef and oats charaéerifical-fbetch of any emi 
nent flatefman, philofopher, or artift now living, or whe bas died within the pre 
[ent century; A GOLD MEDAL,—or FIVE GUINEAS, 

In thefe fetches, originality and firength’of thought, and an exa&l know- 
ledge of the human wind, will be printipally Jougbt for; Brevity and ele- 
gance in the file and manner will be greatly cfteemed ; but without candour 
and impartiality, they cannot be admitted, The cenfure and tbe praife of party 
ewriters tend alike to defat: all truly chara&eri tfc al traits, and to di, ifguife inflead 
of elucidating the fubje. This mo, oft be bere aveided. 


Tard. For the beff original nifeellaneous effay, fory, apclogue, or tale, 
slluftrative of life and manners ; or eff on or difguifition on any SubjeB that tends 
to intereff the béart, and amufe the imagination, in profe; a GOLD MEDAL— 
Or FIVE GUINEAS. 

An‘ original turn of thought ; a torrencf: and purity of language; eafe and 
elegance of arrangement, and /prightline/s of file, when devoid of aff¢ation ; will 
be accounted principal exéellencies. Subje@s that are cheerful and /portive will be 
preferred torthufe that are grave and foltmn. But let not affeClation be miftaken 
Sor eafe, nor pertnef: for wit and humour :, Neither foould folemnity be confounde 
ed with pathos ; for the truly pathetic can never fail to pleafe. 

He begs leave to repeat, that in thefe fhetches or effays, comptebenfrve brevity 

is principally required, It is not by quantity that the editor of this mifcellany 
means te -fimate the value of the performances offered to him; but much the 
reverfe. Thofe effays which comprebend much in fimall bounds will therefore be 
always decmed the moft valuable. He can newer be at a lofi for materials to 
Jill bis pages; and therefore is anxious that the effays offered to Lim frould be 
gompreffed inte as fmall a {pace as is confiPent with eleganeg and perfpicuity. 
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Fourts. For the beft original effay, in verfe ; ode, tale, epifile, fonnet, er 
Srort poctic effufion of any hind; A SILVER MEDAL,—or TWO GUINEAS. 


Firtu. For the moft {pirited tran“ation, or elegant imitation of any felef? 
poem in foreign languages, whether ancient or medern; A SILVER MEDAL, 
—Or TWO GUINEAS. 


The editor, when be offers thefe two laff premiums, does it not without fear 
and befitation. All the fine arts are pleafing and attradtive ; but none of them, 
be believes, is fe generally fedudtive to youthful minds, as the allurements of 

While imagination is warm, and before a faculty of obferving things 
accurately, bas formed a juft tafte for imitative beauties, a facility in making 
werfes is often miflaken for a poctic talent ; and the feduétions of felf love keep up 
she illuffion. To thefe caufes, be is fenfible, we owe thofe numerous unintersfi- 
ing verfes that are perpetually iffeing from the prefs, which ferve to difguj? the 
man of tafe, and make bim turn from the fight of verfe, though be would be 
enraptured with genuine poetry, /bould it fall in bis way. Should thefe fmall 
allurements call forth a number of trifles of this fort, the editor would feel be 
bad placed bimjelf in very difagreeable circumpances ; for if it be unpleafing 
even to read fuch things, it would become in this cafe extremely diftreffing, from 
the unavoidable recollection, that pain muft be given by rejecting them. ‘The 
pleafure, bowever, be would feel at calling forth, were it but a fingle line of 
genuine poetry, that modeft merit might have otherwife fuppreffed, induced bim 
to propofe thefe fmall premiums. The effe@ they produce will determine whe- 
ther in future they foall be continued or withdrawn. 

Tt may not be improper alfa to bint, that it will be requifite that tranflations 
and imitations from the poets in foreign or dead languages, be made chiefly from 
Such paffages as bave not already appeared in’ Englifb. A repetition of what 
bas already been done cannot be admitted, unle[s it poffeft very fuperior excellence. 
There is a fpirit, and fire, and heroic ardour, con{picuous in “ The Songs of a 
Pruffian Grenadier,” by Gleim; and a yet bigher degree of artle/s energy in 
“ The Songs of an Amazon ,” by Weiffe, that would be bighly captivating te 
moft readers, were they known ; and among the Lyric pieces of Metafafo, there 
és a brevity, a fimplicity, an elegance and pathos, that has becu feldom imitated in 
the Englifp language. Ft bas perbaps becn thought the genius of the language 
did net admit of it, Neither was it thought that a sonnet could be written in 
Englife, that could poffe/s thofe feduétive charms that bad been admired for twe 

undred years in the writings of Petrarch, till a lady, well known in the an- 
nals of polite literature, very lately foewed, that for this fpecies of poetry, no 
Janguage was more bappy than our own. Under the plaflic power of genius, 
language becomes an inflrument capable of every thing: Where genius is want- 


tug, it is a tool of very circumfcribed powers. 


«*, Effays intended for this competition, written in the Englifo language, 
will be received any time before the tf of May* 1791, addreffed, poft paid, te 
the Editor, at the printing bouje of Mundell and Son, Edinburgh. To each effag 
aruft be prefixed a few words as a motto; the fame motto, in the fame hand writ- 


* Theeditor confidering that many perfons have not had an opportunity of feeing the Pro- 
Sorftas who may wish tu become compet.dors, Las enlarged tae time for reeciving papers beyond 
what was at firit propofea. 
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ing, being inferibed upon the outfide of a {ealed paper accompanying it, contaiming 
the name and addrefs of the competitor, or fuch name and addre/s as be pleafes to 
put in its flead, if be wifes to remain unknown. The fecled paper belonging to 
- cach of thofe effays to which the premiums fball be adjudged, wil} be opened when 
the premiums are awarded, and the effays be publifbed in this $eifzellany. The 
other effays will be returned if defired; or they will be feverally publifoed, if 
approved by the judges to whom this matter feall be referred, andif agreeable 
to the writer. At any rate, bowever, none of the fealed papers, unlefs it be thofe 
belonging te the effays to which premiums are adjudged, foall be opened ; but will 
. io be returned, if defired, to any perfon whe foall call for them: Or, if not called 
fer within fix months after the premiums foall be adjudged, they will then be 
burnt, in the prefence of refpeCtable witneffes, who foail attef that the feals wave 
unopened, The Uriéteft bonour in this refpeé? may be depended on. 
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TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 


To thofe gentlemen in foreign parts who have been fo kind as honoar 
the editor with their correfpondenice, or who in future thall be fo oblig- 
ing as favour him with any communications, Dr. Anderfon begs leave 
moft refpe@tfully to exprefs his grateful fenfe of paft favours, and 
warmly to folicit from them, and every other liberal minded friend to 
fcicnce and literature into whofe hands thefe propofals may fall, fuch 
future communications as fhall appear to them fuitable to the nature 
of his work. It fhalt be his ftudy at all times to do juftice to their 
refpective performances, and to lay them ‘beforz the public in the 
moft advantageous manner he can. 

To avoid the neceflity of writinga great many private letters, which 
would become expenfive to correfpondents, and could not be fo eafily 
read as a printed paper, he has adopted this method of laying be- 
fore them a few memorandums, under the form of general queries, to 
put in their view fome particulars which at times might chance to 
efcape their notice. Thefe queries, it will be eafily perceived, are 
merely hints ferving to awaken the attention, and nothing more. 
Thofe who fhall fpeculate on any fubje& will eafily perceive that they 
lead to many intereftirig difcuffions that are not neceffary to be men- 
tioned. This circumftance is here noticed, merely with a view to pre- 
vent our correfpondents from thinking thefe particulars were meant te 
be excluded. 

But before he proceeds to thefe queries, Dr. Anderfon begs leave to fug- 

eft, that as the objects there alluded to may furnith the fubje@s of 
ade difcuffion, during the whole time that this work fhall be com 
tinued, thefé may be left till opportunity and inclination fhall brin, 
them forward. He cannot help, however, remarking, that it w 
be particularly obliging in them, and fingularly grateful to him, if h¢ 
fhould be favoured as early as poffible from every quarter, with fuch 
general notices as fhall occur to each individualin particular, as of im- 
portance, refpecting the ftate of literature, arts, manufactures and come 
nierce in their own country; their ftate of improvement or decline ¢ 
concife accounts of fuch Jate publications as prove intereft-cg, with 
extracts where thefe appear to be necellary; notices concerning ia- 
tended literary publications; of any information that feems to be ‘cale 
culated to convey to ftrangers a general idea of the ftate of the coun- 
try at the prefent time, without entering at the fir inte too minute 
particulars. : . 

+ ‘ 
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GENERAL, QUERIES TO FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 


1. To whom does the ground in this country belong in property? 
What.is the nature of the tenure by which it is-held? Are there dif: 
ferent kinds of tenures here at prefent in ufe ? Wherein do they dif- 
fer ; and what are the moft obvious peculiarities of each? 

2. In what mantier is the ground parcelled out to thofe who culti- 
vate it ? Are thefe cultivators the faves, the /ervants, or the tenants of 
the lords of the foil?—If faves, What is the particular nature of their 
fervitude? ‘To what tafks are they fubjected? How are they protected 
by law, or by the cuftoms of the country? Can any eftimate be made 
of the price of their labour whén compared with that of free men? 
Are any devices adopted for exciting their induftry ? What are they? 
if fervants, In what manner are they regulated? Under what fubordi- 
nation are they placed during the abfence of their mafter? For how 
long a term ate they ufually engaged? Particulars that occur refped- 
ing wages, food, clothing? &c.—lIf tenants, What is the nature of their 
bargain ? Do the labouring utenfils, cattle, &c. belong to the farmer 
himfelf, or-to the lord of the foil ? If they belong to the landlord, What 
tule is obferved as to rents? Isthe rent in this cafe ufually.paid in mo- 
ney crin kind—by a fixed rate, or by a proportion of the produce? 
How is this proportionafcertained ?—If the ftocking belongs to the farmer 
himfelf, What is the nature of his tenure? Is it verbal or in writing? 
from year to year only, or for a longer time ?—If written contradts or 
Teafes are in ufe, For how many years are thefe ufually granted? Are 
thefe leafes a perfect fecurity to the tenant for the term fpecified, pro- 
vided the conditions on his part are duly implemented? Is fuch a leafe 
good to the tenant againft any fucceflor ‘whatever? Is it neceffary that 
thefe conditions be fpecifically enumerated in the contract, before they 
can becomé obligatory on the tenant; or may they be loofely and ge- 
nerally exptefled? Are the tenants in any cafe liable in perfonal and in- 
definite fervices to their lord or others ? Of what nature are thefe fer- 
vices ? How aré they generally exaéted? In what manner are the rents 
payable? In money or in kind, or both? Js the quantum of that rent 
fixed and invariable ; or is it a-proportion of the produce? If the laf, 
How is that proportion rated, and its total amount afcertained ? 

g. Are the cultivators of the ground at perfec liberty to rear what 
kinds of produce they pleafe ; or are they by ew or by cuftom laid un- 
der reftrairits in this refpect ? If fo, What are the articles prohibited? 
Do thefe prohibitions originate in confiderations refpecting revenue? 
‘What is the general fyftem of managément in regard fo rural produc- 
tions? Is the country in general flat or mountainous, woody or open, 
barren or fertile, wal watered, or arid andbare? Is it chiefly employ- 
edin rearing cultivated crops, or for pafturage ?—If a cultivated coun- 
try, What are its principal productions? Is it-corn, vines, olives, mulber- 
ries, or other ufeful crops? What are they? How are each of them 
particularly managed ?—If it be chiefly employed in pafturage, What 
are the domeftic animals reared here ? ‘To what ufes are they applied? 
How are they managed ?—Ee as particular as poflible refpecting either 
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the domeftic animals, or the cultivated crops that are’ peculiar to this ‘ 
country, or more generally attended to here than elfewheré. 

4. Is the cultivator of ‘the ground at full liberty to difpofé‘of ‘its pro- 
duce to the beft advantage? or is he under a neceffity of giving the 
pre-emption of it te the prince, or to any other mag ér'body of men ? 
If fo, is the price invariably fixed; or is it variable?’ If it be variable, 
Who has the power to fix the rate? What,’ in fhort, are the obftruc- 
tions to a‘frée fale; and how do they operate ? Are duties exacted’ on 
internal fales? Are duties levied, efpecially on the produce of the fields, 
on their being carried from one province of the Kingdom into another ? 
Do the laws prohibit any of the natural productions of the fields, or 
any of the native live animals, or their produce, er cured meat of any 
fort, from being carried out ef the country? What are the prohibited 
articles? Are duties demanded, or other reftraints thrown in the way, 
on exporting other articles that are not prohibited? Are thefe duties fo 
confiderable as to operate as a prohibition? What is the nature of the 
contraband trade that thefe reftraints produce ? If the duties: are mode- 
rate in themfelves, Are they fixed and known; or are they levied ina 
loofe and arbitrary manner? What reftrain:s do the levying of thefe 
duties impofe upon the merchant in the erdinary courfe of his bufinefs ? 
Is an inland excife here known? 

5. Are the people in general maintained by the produce of their own 
fields? What is the general food of the common people ? Are there any 

tticles in common ufe as food that can only be bought from the officers 
of the crown, or from zny other body of men who poffefs exclufive 
privileges.? What are they; and what are the evils that fpring from 
this abufe ? Are any articles of food ufed in this country that are not in 
common ufe elfewhere? Are any articlés common as food elfewhere 
that are either neglected here, or are held in abharrence by the people, 
from religious, fuperftitious, or other motives? Are cértain kinds of 
food prohibited at certain feafons of the year only? What are all thefe, 
and the peculiar ciscumftances refpecting each? Are any articles gene- 
rally ufed as food-which are brought from afar? What are they, and 
whence are they obtained ? 

6. Are the cultivators of the ground in general a-diftin@ and’ fepa- 
rate clafs of people from the manufaGurers and artifans; or are they 
often united in the fame perfons? Do the manufacturers live chiefly im 
towns? Are they affociated into communities, corporations, or guilds, 
having exclefive privileges? What are the obftruétions in the way of 
being admitted as members of thefe guilds, the terms of admiffion into 
them, &c. ? What are the benefits amd the inconveniencies that have 
been obferved from experience to have refulted from thefe communi- 
ties, corporations, or guilds ? Have any devices been adopted in this 
country, direétly or indire@ly, te fap the foundations of this ancient 
fyitem of political economy ? What are they ? , 

7. What is the ftate of the country with regard to metals, mines 
and minerals? Are there any foffil productions found here that are 
uleful in arts or manufactures? Is pit coal worked here? How are the 
natives fupplied with fuel? Are any duties impofed by the ftate om 
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fuel? Are: mines of falt found here? How is it worked, refined and 
fold to the people? Is foflil alkali, or fulphur, or foffil oil, either in a 
fluid or infpiffated ftate, found here? Is the earth of this country fa- 
vourable for generating nitre, allum, vitriol, or any other faline fub- 
ftance, &c.? for particular kinds of pottery, &c. ? 

8: Are the. people in general clothed with the produce of their own 
fields, manufaétured by themfelves ? What is the clothing of the com- 
mon people? What kinds of employment, befides agrieulture, are hére 
followed? What manufactures are eitablifhed in this country? Are 
there any manufactures here carried on for foreign markets ? What 
are they? Is there any clafs of domeftic animals or vegetables here 
reared, chiefly for the purpofe of manufactures? What are they ? How 
are the articles treated after they go from the farmer? Is the filk worm 
fuccefsfully reared in this country? Particulars refpecting its manage- 
meht are requefted *. ‘ 

9- What is the ftate of the country withregard to commerce, both 
external.and internal? Are the farmers or manufacturers obliged to 
become the retailers of their own goods; or are merchants at hand 
at all times to buy thefe goods in any quantities ? Is it cuftomary for men 
of rank and family to enter into mercantile or manufacturing employ. 
ments, without being degraded by it? Is the practice of infurance here 
very general; and to what kinds of property docs it extend? How are 
loans of money generally negociated ; and what is the nature of the fe- 
curity granted to the lender? Is heritable property in any cafe fo 
circumftanced here as not to be transferable by the poffeffor, or not to 
be liable in payment of his debts after his death? Can heritable pro- 
perty be mortgaged as a pledge for the repayment of money borrowed ? 
If fo, What meatures have been adopted for rendering the tranfaction 
eafy to the borrower and fafe to the lender? Is it cultomary to borrow 
money upon pledges of perfonal property ; and how are tranfactions of 
this pature conducted ? Are banks eftablifhed for negeciating bills? Is 
the practice of difcounting bills common, and eafily tranfacted? Can 
money be depofited for a time in the hands of bankers, and be at the 
will of the owner on demand? Is intereft in thefe cafes allowed ? and 
at what rate? Is it cuftomary here for banks to open cafh accounts for 
the accommodation of people in trade ? What rules are obferved in this 
refpect ? In general, what devices have been here adopted for facilitat- 
ing the circulation of property of every kind? What is the /ega/ rate of 
intereft for money, if fuch a thing be here eftablifhed ? What is the 
common rate? Is it pretty much ftationary, or is it liable to great fluc- 
tuations ?. Are there laws here in force againft ufury, and ftrictly exe- 
cuted? What are they? What are the moft common devices for elud- 


* From correfpondents in India is requefted the heft account of the theep of Thi- 
bet, or the other animals tWat carry che fine wool of which thauls are made; from 
Spanith America, a particular account of the vicuna, and its peculiarities, particu- 
larly its. native climate, fgod, habits, &c.; from Spain, an account how the vicunas 
have thriven at Aranjuez, ii they have there produced young, &c. ; from Smyrna, 
an account of the Angora goat, its peculiaricies,d&c. ; and from Sweden and the 
fouth of France, notices conce;1ung the changes that have been produced on thefe 
animais (the Angora goat) fiance they have been reared in thefe gountries re'pec- 
tively, 
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ing the force of thefe laws? How are debts recoverable? How are 

bankrupts treated? What fays the law; and what is the prevailing 

practice in this refpect? Has the creditor in any cafe power over the 

perfon of the debtor? Can the debtor force a difcharge from the credi- , 
tors without having made full payment of the moncy due ? How is 

thisdone? 

10. What is the nature of the religious eftablifhments in this country? 
js a quict ‘man, who does not difturb the public peace of the community, 
liable to fuffer on account of his private religious tenets? Are any clafles 
of the people here fecluded from the. world, and. devoted to religious 
exercifes? If fo, How are funds provided for their maintenance; and 
what is the general nature of their employment, amufements, exercifes, 
&c.? Whiatare the civil and the political ufes made of thefe inititutions, 
their effeéis on the conduct and difpofition ef mind of certain Gafles of 
the people, and their influence in promoting or difturbing the domettic 
tranquillity of families? What have you had occafion to remark from 
your own experience and obfervation as to thefe particulars? How are 
the regular clergy fupported? Does their income arife from territorial 
domains or other funds? What are they? Are tithes in dind common or 
univerfal, or how? Is it cuftemary in any cafe to commute thefe tithes 
for a fam in money? it they be drawn in Lind, what is the moft com- 
mon mode of practice in this refpect ? In cafe of difputes on this head, 
how are thefe determined? Js it before an ecclefiaftical tribunal, or the 
civil magiftrate ? Is it common for laymen to obtain full paymenc for 
all expences incurred and damages fuftained, in cafes of iniquitous ex- 
actions, or improper conduct in the clergy ? 

11. In what manner are the fubjects protected: from the exceffes of 
each other in this ftate? How and by whom are the laws enaéted? 
How are they promulgated among the people ? To whom are the exe- 
cution of thefé laws entruitcd ? In what manner is juttice adminiftered 
here? Who has the power of appointing the, judges? Are thefe ap- 
pointments for life, or during pleafure only? Are their falaries ample 
and fixed: or are they varied by contingencies? What are the circum- 
ftances that affect thefe? In what cafes are appeals admiflible, and ta 
whom ? Is it eafy for a rich man to protract law fuits, and accumu- 
late expences on his opponent? What devices have been adopted for 
correcting this evil? Are trials dy jury here known? Is it-cuftomary for 
the lofing party to pay all expences; or are damages ever awarded over 
and above the payment of expences? 

12. Under what regulations arc the prifons? Who has power to 
commit to prifon? What evidence is required of guilt before a war- 
rant to commit to prifon can be legal? Can a prifoner, én any cafe, be- 
fore trial and condemnation, be feciuded from all communication with 
his friends ? Are there any laws in furce here for bringing prifoners to 
trial within a limited time ? What are they? How are trials, whether 
for criminal or civil trefpailes, ufually conducted? Are all trials carried 
on inthe open court, and the witnefles confronted with the accufed? 
If there be exceptions to this rule, what are they? Are perfons accu- 
fed ever permitted to go at large upon dail? What are the cafes in 
which this can be admitted? Is torture ever employed in judicial pro- 
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teedings, and in what cafes? In general, what is the nature of your cri- 
minal code with refpect to the objeéts accounted’ criminal, the modes 
of procedure, and the kinds of punifhment ? 

13. How are the poor in general provided for in this country ? 

14. Whiat is the ftate of the roads in this country? Are they in ge- 
neral kept in good. repair, or the reverfe? By what means are roads and 
bridges made and kept in repair? Are tolls exacted for this purpofc ? Are 
thefe tolls gegeral throughout the whole country, or local, and adopted in 
particular. cafes only ?-4f tolls or turnpihes are general, by what authority 
have thefe been eftablifhed ; and how long have they been in common 
ufe?: Are they adopted as an obje& of public revenue, and under the 
management of the*officers of the crown; or is the money thus collect- 
ed applied folely' for the making and repairing the roads? Under whofe 
management is this fund placed ? If private and particular to!ls only are 
in ufe, What devices have been adopted to prevent the money thus raif- 
ed from being in‘time applied to augment the income of private indivi~ 
duals? Are navigable canals known or conimon in this country? [If rare, 
What are thofe that have been made ‘or propofed to be made? Is the 
country fulceptible of this improvement, though it has not yet been 
adopted. } 

15. What are the principal fources of public revenue in this country? 
Does this arife from territorial rents, mines, ancient cuftuims, aids, feu- 
dal incidents, or from what has been in modern times peculiarly called 
taxes? Where any of thefe particulars are not generally known, a fpe- 
cialaccount of them is wanted. If texes are here in common ufe, what 
is the general nature of thefe taxes? Are all the members of the com- 
munity alike liable in the payment of thefe? Where there are exemp- 
tions, Whoare the perfons claiming this privilege? Are the taxes col- 
leéted by the officers of the crown; or is it cuftomary to farm them out 
tv others? Have the collectors of the revenue, or the farmers of it, any 
difcrerionary power in apportioning the tax among individuals; or are 
they tied down by rules fo clear and definite, that they cannot tranfgrefs 
them without being evidently culpable, and amenable to juftice? Are 
there any inftances of the collectors or farmers of reventc being pub- 
licly tried-and fined, or otherwife putifhed, for maiverfations in office, 
which didsnot tend to defraud the prince, to thwart the minifter in 
fome favourite project, or apparently to diminifh the revenue! Particu- 
lars. as to fuch cafes will prove interefting. Has the miniffer, either di- 
rectly or indireéily, a power of augmenting or diminifhing taxes to any 
individual or body of men, or part of the community ? What have been 
the devices adopted for thefe purpofes, and the pretexts under which they 
have been concealed from the view of the people ? 

16. What is the ftate of the country in regard to the liberty of the prefs ? 
‘Fo what reftraints are the people fubjected in this refpeé& ? What have 
been the pretexts adopted for curtailing this libercy, where it could not 
be dire@tly attacked? Have thefe encroachments been made under the 
apparent view of augmenting the publrc revenue, or of ferving the 
caufe of religion, or of preventing immorality, or of promoting good 
order and public tranquillity, by protecting the innocent from calumny, 
.er what elie? Is the poft office called in as an engine to effect this put- 
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pofe? Have particular taxes alfo been impofed with this view? What 
are they ? 

17. How is the poft office regulated? Is it conducted under the in- 
fluence of mercantile, of financial, or of political notions ? Are letters ne- 
ver in danger of being ftopped at the poft office, or-fearched 'there,:un- 
lefs by the bighcef authority, in timesof imminent public danger? Are any 
perfons or bodics of men exempted from the charge of poftage: Who 
are they ?. and what are the privileges. they enjoy, and how limited? 
Are any general regulations adopted for facilitating literary communi- 
cations either altogether free of expence, or at a moderate charge? What 
are they? Are thefe publicly known and invariable ; or do they depend 
in any cafe on private favour, fo as to be either granted or withheld at 
pleafure? Particulars refpecting this department are earneftly requefted. 

18. How do the laws in this country ftand refpeéting game? Who 
are excluded from participating in this diverfion? What privileges do 
thofe pofleis who are permitted to indulge in it; and how far may they 
with impunity trefpais on the property of others? What animals are 
with you accounted game? What animals that roamat large have been 
accounted private property, and by what regulation have thefe been pro- 
tected? 

1g. Are there any public libraries of note, collections of paintings, or 
mufeums, in this ftate? How are thefe endowed and cared for? Are 
thefe inftitutions of old ftanding, or of modern date: Do they confift 
chiefly of colleétions that have been made at one time, owing to par- 
ticular circumftances, and when? or have thefe collections been made 
by a regular accumulation from year to year, from the firft inftitution ? 
Under whofe influence (1 mean what clafs of men in general) have thefe 
collections been made? Is the adminiftration of the funds always un- 
der the fame perfon or fet of perfons for life; or do different individuals 
take it in rotation for certain periods, and how ? Are thefe libraries open 
for the infpeétion of the literati in general ;.or can accefs only be obtain- 
tained through certain channels? What are thefe? Have the collections 
in thefe repofitories been reduced into order, and catalagues of them 
made out or publifhed? What is the prevailing complexion of the writ- 
ings, &c, of fuch of thefe collections as have fallen under your own par- 
ticular obfervation ?Is permitted to make copies or extraéts from thefe 
performances without any farther charge than that paid for cranfcrabing ? 
What are the moft noted frivate collections of books, pictures, &c. that 
have come to your knowledge? If there are any old religious houfes 
here, Is it known if there be any ancient manufcripts, é&c. in their repo- 
fitories? Is there reafon to fufpeé that there may be im any of them 
fome literary treafures that are neglected and unknown? Can you point 
out any of thefe? 

20. What literary or patriotic focieties or academies have been eftab- 
lifhed in this country ? How long have fuch of them as have fallen un- 
der your own particular notice, been inftituted?. What are:the chief ob- 
jects aimed at by thefe focieties? What meafures ‘have been adopted for 
effe&ting thefe ends? If premiums, are diftributed—for what objects 
given; and what are the funds from whence thefe are paid? If the fo~ 
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Cieties proceed by gratuitous literary enquiries, Have their works been 
publithed ? under what title, in what form, at what periods of publica- 
tion, and what are the principal objets of difcuffion? Are the number 
of members limited? To what number? How are they admitted? Is 
moncy to be paid by the member on being admitted ; and what fum ? Is 
an sanual ‘contributicn required from them—and how much? or do 
they receive an annual ftipend ; from whom, and how much? Anfwers 
to thefe queries are particularly requefted, from the fecretaries or mem- 
hers of thefe focieties; and it will be a {pecial favour to the editor if 
thefe anfwers are tranfmitted to him as early as poflible. 

a1. What are the principal literary journals or periodical publications 
in this tate? By whom publifhed; their fize, form, times of publice- 
tion, and ‘price? Whether do they. contain news only, and advertife- 
ments; or do they confift chiefly of literary eflays, and of what nature ? 
or do they contain an account of new publications ? Or what in general 
is the ftrain and character of fuch of thefe as have fallen under your own 
particular obfervation ? Zarly notices of thefe will be deemed a favour. 

22. What are the new books that fall in your way, which prove in- 
terefting to you on their perufal ? What are the particulars in them you 
think the moff deferving of notice? Such abftracts of thefe, or extracts 
from them, as you fee would be generally interefting, that it fuits your 
conveniency at the time to make, or your own free fentiments as they oc- 
cur, with fuch remarks as you fhall judge proper, will at all times be 
deemed a moft particular favour. 

23. Have any new mechanical inventions been adopted in this coun- 
try, and applied at large to any ufeful purpofes, whether in the working 
of mines, lifting great weights, moving bodies to a diftance, or fimplify- 
ing machinery of any fort ? What are they ? If thefe are remarkable for 
their fmplicity and effe&, exact drawings, with precife defcriptions of 
them, will be at all times confidered as a favour of the higheft impor- 
tance. An early account of chemical and other difcoveries in ufeful arts, 
is alfo moft earneftly requefted. 

24. What are the provifions adopted for the defence of this country ? Is 
it a militia? Under what regulations? A band of feudal retainers, or a 
regular army ? How is the army tecruited, difciplined, paid, clothed ? 
Whether is the military or the civil eftablifhment fubjected to the other ? 
How can redrefs be obtained in cafes of civil trefpafies by the military ? 
Are the different regiments fixed to a place in times of peace; or are 
they ambulatory ? What diftinctions take place between the infantry and 
cavalry? Are military fchools eftablifhed in this country? What are 
they ? If a maratime power, what means are adopted for manning and 
recruiting the navy ; for paying, clothing and feeding the feamen; and 
for preferving fubordination, difcipline, and good order among that body 
of men? What are the rules for tharing of prize money in war time? 
What provifion is made for thofe who are maimed or fuperanuated in 
the fervice? How are the widows of thofe who perifh cared for ? Can 
any term of fervice entitle a man to obtain a final difcharge ’ Are any 
public inftitutions here adopted for promoting the theory. and the prac- 
tice of thip building and-naval tactics ? What are they? 
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25. What are the amufements moft ufual for ptople of tank in this 
country : What is the ftate of the drama? Is it here perfe&ly free, or 
under particular reftraints ? What are they? What is the preyailing ftile 
of dramatic compofitions moft in vogue ? Are mufical dramas or mufical 
entertainments much elteemed ? Is daneing a favourite amufement’ Do 
thefe tor the moft part confift of public or private parties ‘ What are the 
amufements 6f the common peoplé ? How is the funday ufually difpofed of ? 
Are holidays frequent here’? How are they ufually fpent by labouring 
people - What are'the prevailing virtues, vices, foibles and peculiarities 
of character, habits and mantiers, moft diftiriguifhable amoiig thofe of the 
lower ranks? 

26. What language is employed in the ordinary intercouffes of life in 
this country ? Is that of the. common people, and thofe of the higher 
rank, the fame? If they differ, ln what refpects do they vary? Are 
they radically the fame, or only different dialeéts; or are they different 
Janguages ? A copy of the Lord’s prayer, written in the chara@er of the 
country, with great diflinGnef:, and another copy of the fame, only expref- 
fed in Roman charafers, will be deemed a particular favour. Is the 
fame language fpoken in the different diftricts of this country or not ? 
What are the variations? Do the clergy,.in their devotionai exercifes, 
employ the vulgar tongue,. or otherwile ' What language do they ufe ? 
Is the Latin tongue fpoken any where in this country as a hving lan- 
guage‘ Wherein does this Latian differ from that of the claflics of the 
Auguftan age ? What foreign languages are itudied or ufed in this coun- 
try : by what clades of people ave they itudied > which of thefe are moft 
tafhionable at prefent; which of them are comihg into vogue, or fall« 
ing into decline?) What are the circumftances that occafion thefe par- 
tialities? What are the changes that the vernacular language of this 
country has undergone, for as yreat a period backwards as can be traced 3 
and what are the circumftances that have produced thefe changes ° Suc- 
cin& notices of the revolutions that have taken place in regard to the 
language, referring to the caufes that have occafioned thefe changes, will 
be at all times very acceptable 

2y. What are the diftinGtions of rank that have been eftablifhed in 
this country ? What Jine marks the feparation between the nobles and 
the commons ? How many claffes are thofe who are called nob/e divided 
into ? What are, the names of the different orders of nobility ? What is 
it more than the name that conftitutes the diftin@ion among them ‘ What 
is the order of priority of rank among thefe claffes ? What peculiarities 
and privileges are annexed to each ef thefe orders of nobility ‘ What are 
the circumftances that commonly tend to exalt thofe of low ftation to 
the rank of nobility ? P/ebeiam—How many orders in this clafs prevail ; 
and what is the degree of eftimation or rank that each of-them holds in 
the community ? onorary marks of diftinétion, orders of perfonal knighthoud , 
&c.—What are thofe that are here adopted ? To what ranks of men are 
each of thefe appropriated? From correfpondents in India, particula¥s 
refpecting thefe diftin@ions of orders among men called caf’s, are requett- 
ed, and inquiries as to the origin of this diftin@tion ? From China, a more 
Accurate account of the diltin@tions of rank which there prevail than hats 
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hitherto been obtained in Europe, is wifhed for. What advantages do 
individuals there derive from the poffeflion of wealth’ What fecurity 
have they that it fhall defcend to their children ’ How is the wealth that 
may be occafionally accumulated by the order of Mandarines difpofed of at 
their death ? Does that wealth confer no permanent advantages on their 
defcendants, which entities them to refpect and weight in the communi- 
ty? Wherein confifts the difference between the order of Mandarines, 
and thofe ferfonal honours and dignities annexed to certain offices, &c, 
in Europe, that are not hereditary; fuch as dignitaries of the church, 
judges, commanders of military orders, knighthood in the days of chival- 
ry, ambafladors, viceroys, &c. ? 

28. Women—the rank they hold in the community; the influence 
they poffefs in fociety ; whether this. be difplayed in public or operates 
in a lefs palpable manne in private life? Is poligamy allowed : What 
proportion of women may be thus fuppofed in this country to be exclud- 
ed from the natural rights of the fex’ How are the lower ranks ef males 
in thefe cafes accomodated with females’ Are brothels and ftews pub- 
licly permitted, or only winked at ? Isa revenue derived from this fource ? 
How are the miferable objects of proftitution guarded from the ravages 
of the difeafe ? What forts of bufinefs ufually fall to the fhare of women 
among the lower ranks? What are the eftablifhed practices with regard 
to marriage prefents, portions, contracts of marriage, dowers, and wi- 
dowhood, with regard to women—and to men ? Divorces—In what cafes 
are they permitted, and how are they obtained ? Left handed marriages,or 
any device-of that fort by which an imperfe& marriage may be con- 
tracted—are they here in ufe? Are temporary marriages permitted, and 
how tolerated.’ Is the practice of cice/beifm, or any gallantries of this fort 
among married women under any other name, practifed in this country ; 
and how is it exercifed’ Do fuch practices ever prevail among people 
in the lower ranks? Is chaftity among women, unmarried or married, 
held in a high degree of eftimation, or the reverfe ? Adultery, fornication, 
&c. how are they cognifable by law? &e. 

29. Succeflion—What is the moft eftablifhed order in that refpe&, as 

affe&ting heritable property (lands &c.), and moveables, as refpecting 
males—and females? Teitaments—their authority in altering the com- 
mon laws of fucceflion? Their form, &c. before they can be valid in 
law? 
30. The mode of education for children that in general prevails, as 
refpe@ing the higher ranks—and the lower? How are religious notions 
inftilled into the minds of the common people ? What means are adopted 
for preventing idlencfs in youth, and for inducing early habits of induf- 
try ‘Are petty acts of theft or fecret pilfering accounted great crimes, 
or only venal tranfgreffions, by the lower clafles of people ? What kinds 
‘of theft are here accounted as of leaft importance; and what kinds of it 
are reckoned heinous crimes by the common people 

31. Superftitious notions refpecting ghofts, apparitions, fairies, incanta- 
tions, charms, &c. that ftill have influence here—what are they ? An exact 
delineation of thefe would perhaps indicate the degree of civilization, the 
progrels of knowledge, and the chara¢tercftic manners of a people, mere 
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diftin®ly than any other circumftance. Thefe notions are neceffarily 
fiecting and evanefcent. They have not been diftinétly delineated in fors 
mer times; and hence the hiftory of manners in paft ages is incomplete, 
and the judgment we. now form of the importance of many tranfattions, 
is altogether erroneous. Many beautiful and interefting allufions too, in 
works of literature and tafte, ave totally incomprehenfible for want of it. 
Any hints, therefore, refpecting this department, whether in ancient or 
modern times, will be very acceptable ; and when they are faithfully de- 
lineated and accurately defined, they will be received with a particular 
degrée of fatisfattion. 


FFF 


It is by no means the intention of the editor to propofe that any of bis carre- 
Jpondents foould think of giving a feries of anfwers to all thofe queries, This 
would bea labour be never could once dream of fubjefling them to; nor could it, 
if completed, fuit a mifcellany of the nature intended, All that is wifbed for, or 
expected, is merely that thofe who feall be fo obliging as to favour him with 
their ogcaftonal corre/pondence, will be fo kind as mark down upon paper, as 
they incidentally occur to their mind, fuch obfervations and circumftances ro[pei~ 
ing any of the particulars above, or others, that ball tend to improve the condi- 
tion of men in civil fociety, or to illuftrate the biftory of the buman mind, ace 
con panied with fuch reflections as the circumpances foall fuggef. By this means 
detached faéts, and eafy unconneéied cfJays coming from different bands, will bave 
a variety in the manner, at well as a diverfity in the thoughts on the fame fub- 
je@, that would prove more infiruétive and more entertaining to the reader, and 
would Suggetra greater variety of new ideas, than any great work uninterrupt- 
edly carried on by one individual ever could do. 

As the intention of this mifcellany is to convey ufeful intelligence from Bri- 
tain to other countrics, as well as to obtain it from thence, care will be taken in 
the courfe of this work to furnifo information that may be relied on, rofpedting 
moft of the above particulars, in Britain itfelf ; fo as that its prefent fiate foall 
be gradually unfolded in a very particular manner, This the editor can pro- 
mife with fome degree of certainty, from the knowledge be bas of the talents and 
Uifpofitions of thofe friends and corre{pondents who are to affift bim im this work : 
Nor can the authenticity of the information be doubted, becaufe, where any mif- 
take or error foould happen, it would inevitably be correéted by fome future ob- 
Server into whofe band this work will fall. 

He wifbes, however, it may be univerfally underflood, that it is not bis defire 
that the communications of bis foreign corre/pondents foould be circumfcribed to 
the fubjeé?s above hinted at. Jt could not be bis intention to limit the excurfions 
of genius and tafte to fuch narrow bounds. ' He wifbes thefe to be left to range 
at large through the wide bounds of nature. Here be pretends not to lead. The 
greater freedom that is allowed in literary difquifitions, the more be will be plea/- 
ed: whatever be the fubjeé?, if the difcuffions can be comprifed within a moderate 
compafs, and do not give rife to endlefs and unfatisfaGtory difputes, they will be 
received with fatisfaction ; and no pains foall be [pared to prefent them in the moft 
advantageous manner to the public. 

To prevent as much as poffible all ambiguity, and to guard againft miftakes 
iF requefted that thofe who feall occafionally favour bjm with their corre 
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Sprndence, will be particularly attentive to. have the writing fo dipinG asthdd 
on. letter may be known, ¢ Er lly with regard-to names. Where chjechs 
or any es branch of natural biflory are treated, it will be obliging 
Fg Leg it will not be pide with too much trovble, to mark, along rvith 
Pa gy the writer ¢ ebogfes to adopt, the Latin name, according to the ‘Ly 
fem of Linnaeus, or any other well known Liem referred to, with b fuch otver 
fynonimes as readily occur to the writer atthe time. And sulene any umommar 
Subflance is mentioned, or new name adopted, a foort defcription or ¢x planation of 
#, for once, by peripbrafis, is requefied. Where communications are to be fent 
by poft, # és farther entreated, that they be written ai clofe as may be, ajad in 
as [mall a band as is cotfiftent with diftinéinefs* ; and that the paper be of fucha 
fixe as that the dbole, if poffible, may be contained in one fhect undivided ; for in 
Britain every flip of paper, however fmail, pays a feparate poftage ; and that 

8s in general fo bigh, as nearly to preclude literary corre{pondence in this country. 

An attention to economy, efpecially in regard to the conveyance of parcels, i 
wery néceffary in an undertaking of this nature; and the editor will be much 
obliged to any correfpondent zobo will point out the leaf’ expenfive mode of com 
wéyance to or from bis own particular fitdation, To every fea port town 
‘which carries en a confiderable trade, parcels can be eafily fent frim bence ; but 
the editor i¢ much at a lofs to know by what route they tan be moft eaftly convey= 
ed Srom thee to inland places. It is vequefled that every individual, for bim- 


Self, in the next letter with which be honours Dr. Anderfon, will point out the % 
eafieft route to any fea port town, or to Paris ; and mention, if be can, the ’x= © 


pence of carriage of letters, and of packets, diftinguifbing particulars as accu= 
rately as poffible. Parcels coming frou the continent by fea, nay be direéed to | 
C. Forfler, No. 21: Poultry, Leni if for that’ port, to the editor at Edin= 
burgh, if for Leith, or the other perfons fpecified below, as fuits their conveni= 
ence: From the Baltic, to Wodd and Howien, ELSINORE. ° Orders from 
America may be adireffid to Mr. Samuel Compbell, Bookfeller New York ; Ro« — 
bert Campbell, Philadelphia ; or ‘fobn Campbell, Wilmington, Virginia. : 


MERCANTILE HOUSES REFERRED TO ABOVE. 


Venice, Robert Ritchie, Efg. 
Leghorn, Birds & Orr, 
Montpelier, Dupin & Fils. 
Barcelona, Gregories & Gill. 
Alicanit, George Moor & Co. 
Carthagena, Macdonell & Co. 
Malaga, Reid, Parkinfow & Co. 
Cadiz, ec Daff, Efq. 

oa olcroft, Marfhall & Hol- 


t. 
to, Thomfon, Crofts & Co. 
deaux,Forrctters, Brothers &Co. 
Havre; Colo, Freres, Carmichael & 
Co, 


Bergen, Norway, 
| ELSIN ORE, Weed & Howden. 


Offend, John Buchanan & Co. 

Rotterdam, Geo. Gibfon. = 

Amperdam, Tho. & Cha. Wilkinfons. 7 

Hamburgh, Mr Parithor Mr Thom 
fon. 

Bremen, Herman, Haymanfon & Co« 

Danizick, M‘Lean, Simifon & Co. 

Konigsberg, George Hay. 

Memel, Simfon, M‘Lean & Ce. 

Liebaw, Robert King. 

St Peterfourg eh, Forrefters & Co. 


Ge ottenburgh. T. Erikine, R 
aa. Ely 


* Our readers will take notice, that this refers chiefly to foreign core | 
refpondente—fome papers have been received that are written in 
{anal a charagter asto be fcarcely legible ; this is a great defeat, which 


evght to be avoided. 
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A life of Do&tor Cullen, with a full account of his writings, being now 
preparing for the prefs by a_mafterly hand, on, the authenticity of 
whofe information the public may rely,—the editor of this mifcel« 
lany finds:it unneceffary, and would be improper in him to offer to 
his readers, in thefe circumftances, any thing farther than a few hints 
and anecdotes, illuftrative of the charaer and: difpofition. of thas 
great man$ moft of which have fallen under his own obfervation, 
but which could not with propriety have found ‘a place in a regulate 


biographical article. Requefting, therefore, that the curiofity of the 
public may be fufpended till that more perfect work fhall appear, 
—the following hints are offered merely as a tribute of gratitude 
in the writer, and in compliance with the engagements he has come 
under to the public. If they have no other merit, their authenticity 


may be relied upon. 


Ee ——_ 


Iris a thelancholy confideration to the Editor, that 

he has occafion to begin his work with a pofthumous 

account of the moft eminent preceptor and difinterefted 

friend he ever had in the world. Short is the pe- 

riod that man is fuffered to tread this tranfitory ftage 
A 


Tent. 
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of exiftence ; nor is it in the power of man to arreft 
the ftroke of death : But it is fometimes in his power 
to preferve a few faint memorials of thofe he loved ; 
and he finds a pleafure in attempting to perpetuate the 
remembrance of thofe amiable qualities which have 
contributed, in an effential mannet, to augment his 
own happinefs and that of others. Thefe are the mo- 
tives which induce the writer of this memoir to take 
up the pen on the prefent occafion. 

To {peak of Doétor Cullen in his profeffional qua- 
lity as a phyfician, would require talents that do not 
belong to the writer of thefe pages: His writings 
are well known, and will be more juftly appreciated 
by others. It is Cullen as a man; as a member of fo- 
ciety ; as a man of letters, and a promoter of fcien- 
tific knowledge ; we mean here to contemplate. 


The moft ftriking features in the chara&ter of Doétor 
Cullen were, as a man of letters, great energy of mind, 
and vigour of enterprife, 2 quick perception, a reten- 
tive memory, and talent for arrangement: as a man 
—as a member of fociety, beneficence and warmth of 
heart, candour and fociability of difpofition, vivacity 
of temper, politenefs and urbanity of manners. Thefe 
peculiarities of character were perceptible in every 
tranfaétion of his life ; had an influence on his conduct 
on all occafions ; and gave a tinge to his ftudies, his 
reafoning, his purfuits, and his praétice, through every 
period of his life. 

To moft men who have made attainments that could 
in any refpect be compared with thofe of Doétor 
Cullen, ftudy is a ferious, often a fevere, and feem- 
ingly a burdenfome employment: To dim, it never 
feemed to be more than an amufement; an amufe- 
ment too of fuch a fort as never occupied his mind fo 
much as to prevent him from indulging, with perfec 
freedom, thofe focial difpofitions which made him at 
all times take particular delight in the company of 
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his friends ; fo that to thofe pupils and friends who had 
accefs alike to perceive his fingular exertions in his 
literary capacity, to converfe with him in his own 
houfe, and to know his mode of living, it has often 
afforded matter of wonder, how he contrived to obtain 
that knowledge they found he poflefled. For more 
than thirty years that the writer of this article has 
been honoured with his acquaintance, he has had ac- 
cefs to know, that Doctor Cullen was in general em- 
ployed from five to fix hours every day in vifiting his 
patients, and in prefcribing for thofe at a diftance who 
confulted him in writing ; and that during the feflion 
of the college, which in Edinburgh lafts from five to 
fix months, he delivered two public letures of an 
hour each, fometimes four le€tures a day, during five 
days of the week ; and towards’ thé end of the feffion, 
that his ftudents might lofe no part of his courfe, he 
ufually, for a month or fix weeks together, delivered 
lectures fix days every week ; yet during all that time, 
if you chanced to fall in with him in public or in 
ptivate, you never perceived him either embarrafied, 
or feemingly in a hurry ; but at all times he was eafy, 
and cheerful, and fociably inclined: and in a private 
party at whift, fot fixpence a game, he could be as 
keenly engaged for an hour before fupper, as if he 
had had no other employment to mind, and would be 
as much interefted in it, as.if he had had a thoufand 
pounds depending on the game, 

Nor was it only after he was far advanced in life 
that his opportunities for ftudy were few, and the 
means of acquiring knowledge interrupted by the pref- 
fing avocations of bufinefs. Though defcended from 
refpetable parents in Lanarkfhire*, their circum- 
ftatices were fuch as did not enable them to lay out 
much money on the education of their fon William ; 
who, after having ferved a fhort apprenticefhip to a fur- 
geon apothecary in Glafgow, went feveral voyages to 

* His father was fome time Bailie, that is, chief magiflrate of Hamilton 
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the Weft Indies, asa furgeon, in a trading veficl from 
London : but of this employment he tired, and fettled 
himfelf, at an early period of life, as a country fur- 
geon, in the parifh of Shotts, where he ftaid a fhort 
time, practifing among the farmers aad country people, 
and then went to Hamilton with a view to practife as 
a phyfician, having never been fond of operating as a 
Surgeon. 

The writer of this article had no opportunity of 
knowing Doétor Cullen, till he had nearly attained 
his fiftieth year: but from the ardour of mind, the 
vigour of enterprize, the vivacity of difpofition, and 
the fociability of temper the Doétor then potleffed, it 
has often occurred to him, that during the younger part 
of life, Cullen could not,fail to prove a very intereft- 
ing character to fuch as were capable of judging of 
it, and of being a moft engaging companion to thofe 
who knew hew to enjoy life. Thefe qualifications 
made him be foon taken notice of by the gentlemen 
of the country where he refided, to whofe tables he was 
at all times readily admitted as a welcome guett. 

While he refided near Shotts, it chanced that Archi- 
bald Duke of Argyle, who at that time bore the chief 
political fway in Scotland, made a yifit toa gentleman 
of rank in that neighbourhood. The Duke was fond 
of literary purfuits, and was then particularly engaged 
in fome chemical refegrches, which required to be elu- 
cidated by experiment, Eager in thefe purfuits, his 
Grace, while on this vifit, found himfelf much at a 
lofs for the want of fome fmall chemical apparatus, 
which his landlord could not furpifh: but happily re- 
colle@ing young Cullen in the neighbourhood, he 
mentioned him to the Duke as a perfon who could 
probably furnifh it—He was accordingly invited to 
dine; was introduced to hig¢Grace,—-who was fo much 
pleafed with his knowledge, his politenefs and addrefs, 
that he formed an acquaintance which laid the foun-~ 
dation of all Doétor Cullen’s future advancement, 
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The name of Cullen by this time became familiar 
at every table in that neighbourhood ; and thus he 
came to be known, by charaéter, to the Duke of Ha- 
milton, who then refided, for a fhort time, in that part 
of the country: and that nobleman having been fud- 
denly taken ill, the affiftance of young Cullen was call- 
edin, which proved a fortunate circumftance in ferving 
to promote his advancement to a ftation in life, more 
fuitéd to his talents than that in which he had hither- 
to moved. 

The character of the Douglafles, of which name the 
family of Familton now forms a principal branch, 
has always been fomewhat of the fame ftamp with that 
of the rifing Cullen. Genius, benevolence, franknefs, 
and conviviality of difpofition, have been, with them 
in general, very prominent features: and if to that 
be added a fpirit of frolic and of diffipation, thefe will 
be accounted as only natural confequences of thofe 
youthful indulgences that fpring from an excels of 
wealth at an early period of life, and the licence al- 
lowed to people of high rank. The Duke was there- 
fore highly delighted with the {prightly chara¢ter and 
ingenious converfation of his new acquaintance. Re- 
ceiving inftruétion from him in a much more pleafing, 
and an infinitely eafier way than he had ever before ob- 
tained, the converfation of Cullen proved highly in- 
terefling to his Grace—no wonder then that he foon 
found means to get his favourite Doétor, who was al- 
ready the efteemed acquaintance of the man through 
whofe hands all preferments in Scotland were obliged 
to pafs, appointed to a place in the univerfity of Glaf- 
gow, where his fingular talents for difcharging the du. 
ties of the ftation he now occupied, foon became very 
confpicuous fF. 


+ It was not, however, folely to the favour of thefe two great men 
that Cullen owed his literary fame. He was recommended to the notice 
of men of feience, in a way {till more honourable to himfelf. ‘The dif- 


cafe of the Duke of Hamilton having refifted the effect of the firft 
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During his refidence in the country, however, feve- 
ral important incidents occurred, that ought not to be 
pafled over in filence. It was during this time that 
was formed a conneétion in bufinefs in a very humble 
line, between two men, who, by the decrees of fate, 
had been ordained to become afterwards eminently 
confpicuous in much more exalted ftations. William, 
afterwards Doétor Hunter, the famous leturer on ana- 
tomy in London, was a native of the fame part of 
the country, and not being in affluent circumitances 
more than Cullen, thefe two young men, ftimulated 
by the impulfe of genius to profecute their medical 
ftudies with ardour, but thwarted by the narrownefs of 
their fortune, entered into a copartnery bufinefs as 
furgeons and apotheciaries in the country. The chief 
end of their contraé& being to furnifh each of the par- 
ties with the means of profecuting their medical ftu- 
dies, which they could not feparately fo well enjoy, 
it was ftipulated, that one of them alternately fhould 
be allowed to ftudy in what colleges he inclined, during 
the winter, while the other fhould carry on the bufi- 
nefs in the country for their common advantage. In 
confequeuce of this agreement, Cullen was firft allowed 
to ftudy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, for one win- 
ter; but when it came to Hunter’s turn next winter, 
he, preferring London to Edinburgh, went thither. 
There his fingular neatnefs in diffecting, and uncom- 
mon dexterity in making anatomical preparations, his 
affiduity in ftudy, his mildnefs of manner, and pliability 
of temper, foon recommended him to the notice of 
Doétor Douglafs, who then read leftures upon anatomy 
and midwifery there, who engaged Hunter as an afliftant, 


applications, Doétor Clarke was fent for from Edinburgh, and he was 
fo much pleafed with every thing that Cullen had done, that he be- 
eame. his eulogift upon every occafion. Cullen never forgot this; and 
when Clarke died, gave a public oration in his praife, in the Univerfity 
ef Edinburgh ; which, it is believed, was the firft of the kind in this 
country. 
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and whofe chair he afterwards filled, with fo muck 
honour to himfelf and fatisfaction to the public. 

Thus was diflolved, in a premature manner, a co- 
partnery perhaps of as fingular a kind as is to be 
found in the annals of literature : nor was Cullen a man 
of that difpofition to let any engagement with him © 
prove a bar to his partner’s advancement in life, 
The articles were freely departed from by him; and 
Cullen and Hunter ever after kept up a very cor- 
dial and friendly correfpondence; though, it is believ« 
ed, they never from that time had a perfonal interview 
with each other. 

During the time that Cullen praétifed as a coun- 
try furgeon apothecary, he formed another conneétion 
of amore permanent kind, which, happily for him, was 
not diflolved till a very late period of his life. With 
the ardour of difpofition he pofleffed, it cannot be 
fuppofed he beheld the fair fex with indifference. 
Very early in life, he took a ftrong attachment to an 
amiable woman, a Mifs Johnfton +, nearly of his own 
age, who was prevailed on to join with him in the 
facred bonds of wedlock, at atime when he had nothing 
elfe to recommend him to her except his perfon and 
difpofitions: for as to riches and poffeflions, he had 
little of thefe to boaft of. She was beautiful, had 
great good fenfe, equanimity of temper, an amiable dif- 
pofition, and elegance of manners, and brought with 
her a little money, which, though it would be account- 
ed nothing now, was fomething in thofe days, to one 
in his fituation in life. After giving to him a nume- 
rous family, and participating with him the changes of 
fortune which he experienced, fhe peacefully departed 
this life in fummer 1786. 

In the year 1746, Cullen, who had now taken a 
degree of Doétor in phyfic§, was appointed a lec. 


t Daughter to a Clergyman in that neighbourhood. 
$ His diploma bears date, Glafgow 4th September 174, 
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turer * in chemiftry in the Univerfity of Glafgow: and 
in the month of O&ober began his leétures in that fci- 
ence. His fingular talents for arrangement, his dif- 
tinétnefs of enunciation, his vivacity of manner, and 
his knowledge of the fcience he taught, rendered his 
lectures interefting to the ftudents, to a degree that had 
been till then unknown at that univerfity. He be. 
came, therefore, in fome meafure adored by the ftu- 
dents. The former profeflors were eclipfed by the 
brilliancy of his reputation ; and he had to experience 
all thofe little rubs, that envy and difappointed am- 
bition naturally threw in his way. Regardlefs, how- 
ever, of thefe fecret fhagreens, he prefled forward with 
ardour in his literary career ; and, fupported by the 
favour of the public, he confoled himfelf for the con- 
tumely he met with from a few individuals. His prac- 
tice as a phyfician increafed from day today; anda 
vacancy having occurred in the year 1751, he was 
then appointed by the king profeflor of medicine in 
that univerfity. This new appointment ferved only 
to call forth his powers, and to bring to light, talents, 
that it was not formerly known he podflefled ; fo that 
his fame continued to increafe. 

As the patrons of the Univerfity of Edinburgh are 
ever on the watch to difcover the moft eminent men 
in the medical line in Scotland, their attention was 
foon directed towards Cullen; fo that on the deata 
of Doétor Plumber, profeffor of chemiftry in Edin- 
burgh, which happened in the year 1756, Doétor 
Cullen was unanimoufly invited to accept the vacant 
chair. This invitation he accepted: and having re- 
figned all his employments in Glafgow +, he Began his 
academical career in Edinburgh in the month of Oc- 
tober of that year; and here he refided till his death. 


* A le@urer gives leffons like a profeffor ; but he is not a conftituent 
member of the corporate body called an Univerfity. 


¢ March 22. 1756. 


.* 
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If the admiffion of Cullen into the Univerfity of 
Glafgow: gave great fpirit to the exertions of the ftu- 
dents, this was ftill, if poflible, more ftrongly felt in 
Edinburgh. Chemiftry, which had been till that time 
of fmall account. in that Univerfity, and was attended 
to by very few of the ftudents, inftantly became a fa- 
vourite ftudy ; and the lectures upon that fcience were 
more frequented than any others in the Univerfity, 
anatomy alone excepted. The ftudents, in general, fpoke 
of Cullen with the raptrous ardour that is natural 
to youth when they are highly pleafed. Thefe rap- 
. trous eulogiums appeared extravagant to moderate men, 
and could not fail to prove difguiting to bis colleagues. 
A party was formed among the ftudents for oppofing 
this new favourite of the public; and thefe ftudents, 
by mifreprenting the doctrines of Cullen to others who 
could not have an opportunity of hearing thefe doc- 
trines themfelves, made even fome of the moft intel- 
ligent men in the Univeréity, think it their duty pub- 
licly to oppofe thefe imaginary tenets. The ferment 
, was thus augmented; and it was fome time before the 

profeffors difcovered the arts by which they had. been 
impofed upon, and univerfal harmony reftored. During 
this time of public ferment, Cullen went fteadily for- 
ward, without taking any part himfelf in thefe dif- 
putes. He never gave ear to any tales refpedting his 
colleagues, nor took any notice of the doétrines they 
taught: That fome of their unguarded ftriftures might 
at times come to his knowledge, is not impoflible ; but 
if they did, they feemed to make no impreflion on: his 
mind: For during three years that the writer of this 
article attended his public le&tures, while this ferment 
reigned, and for upwards of thirty years that he has 
been indulged with his private acquaintance, he can 
with truth aver, that neither in public nor in private, 
did he ever hear a fingle expreflion drop from Cullen, 
that tended, dire&tly or indire@ly, to derogate from 
the profeflional character of any of his colleagues, of 


VoL. i. 
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that could induce a ftudent to think lightly of their 
talents as _profeflors, or their abilities as phyficians. 
This cireamftance is here brought forward merely as 
a charaéteriftical trait,—as an unequivocal mark of that 
magnanimity and dignity of character, which a little 
mind could never be taught to attain. 

Thefe attempts of a party of ftudents ‘to lower the 
charaéter of Cullen on his firft outfet in the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh, having proved fruitlefs, his fame as 
a profeffor, and his reputation gs a phyfician, became 
more and more refpected every day. Nor could it well 
be otherwife : Cullen’s profeffional knowledge was al- 
ways great, and his n.anner of lecturing fingularly clear 
and intelligible, lively, and entertaining ; and to his 
patients, his conduét in general as a phyfician was fo 
pleafing, his addrefs fo affable and engaging, and his 
manner fo open, fo kind, and fo little regulated by 
pecuniary confiderations, that it was impoflible for thofe 
who had occafion to call once for his medical afliftance, 
ever to be fatisfied on any future occafion without it. 
He became the friend and companion of every family 
he vifited ; and his future acquaintance could not be 
difpenfed with. 


To be continued. 


On the Advantages of Periodical Performances. 


Man is the only animal we know, that poffefles the 
power of aggregate exiltence. All other animals may 
be faid to exift individually ; that is to fay, each in- 
dividual, after it comes into the world, is direéted on. 
ly by its own, inftinéts, obfervation and experience, to 
puriue the mode of conduét that is fuited to its nature, 
and the cirumftances in which it finds itfelf placed. 
Hence it happens, that the aggregate powers of any 
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one clafs of animals remain without any change. Their 
numbers may increafe or diminifh; but their faculties 
are, upon the whole, for ever‘the fame. The diftinc- 
tive properties of the horfe, the afs, the elephant, the 
bee, and all other claffes of animals we know, are pre- 
cifely the fame at the prefent moment as in the days of 
Mofes and of Homer, and will continue unchanged till 
the end of time. ' But of man, the fame thing cannot 
be faid. Each individual of bis {pecies, like thofe of 
other animals, comes into the world, endowed with 
certain inftinéts and perceptive faculties, which ena- 
. ble him to make obfervations, and derive knowledge 
from experience as they do, and from reafoning. This 
experience, and the knowledge refulting from it, is not, 
however, in him confined to the individual alone—he 
is endowed with the faculty of communicating’ the 
knowledge he has individually acquired to others of 
his own fpecies, and to derive from them in return, 
the knowledge that other individuals who fall’ in his 
way, have in the fame manner acquired. The young 
» derive information from the old ; and thus are enabled, 
at their firft entry into life, to fet out with a greater 
thare of acquired knowledge than any one individual of 
the human fpecies ever could have attained during the 
courfe of the longett life, had he been left entirely to 
himfelf, like other animals: He does more—The ex- 
perience of ages thus furnifhes an accumulated ftock 
of knowledge for every fingle perfon ; and the individu- 
al who died athoufand years ago, may become the in 
ftru&tor of thofe who are born in the prefent time. 
It is this faculty of accumulating knowledge in the 
aggregate, which forms the diftinétive charatter ‘of the 
human fpecies, when compared with every other clafs 
of animals, and which has conferred upon man‘ that 
diftinguifhed rank he holds in the univerfe. It is thts 
circumftance which gives to the man, even of the low- 
eft intelle€tual powers, that marked fuperiority he holds 
above the moft intelligent individuals of the moft faga- 
Ba 
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cious clafs of animals in the ‘world » for there is {carce. 
ly room. to doubt, that,.if.the.moft fagacious animal 
in the order of the elephant, and the loweft individual 
as to intellectual powers among:the human,{pecies, had 
been left entirely to themfelves, as individuals, the 
elephant would have appeared to be the wifeft animal 
of the two, 
_ This, progreffive knowledge of man, confidered as an 
aggregate body, though it has never, that I know, been 
hitherto contrafted with that of other animals, has long 
been an objec of human. attention; and this ftate, of 
advancement has been denoted by the name_of the pro- 
grefs of human fociety.—the advancement of man in 
civilization—the progrefs from rudenefs to civilization, 
&c.—-and to man confidered in this aggregate capacity, 
muft be referred the words, manners, habit, cuftom, 
fafhion, and innumerable others of a fimilar nature, 
which it is not neceflary here to enumerate. ° 
Man has been diftinguifhed as a /ocial animal ; but 
this is by no means a diftin¢tive peculiarity, Many 
other animals feel the influence of the focial principle 
‘in an equal, or perhaps fuperior degree to.man., All 
~ the gregarious animals feek fociety, and: fhun ;folitude 
with an equal folicitude as man; and moft of thefe, in 
cafes of danger, unite; with equal alacrity and firmucls 
in their common defence, fo as to derive, in: this way, 
an aggregate power which they could not, individu- 
‘ally have. poffefled.. The.ox, the horfe, the_afs, do fo; 
the fheep even, though unjuftly charatterifed: by natu- 
ralifts, as the moft. ftupid of all animals, when in a {tate 
of nature, unite in a firm phalanx, for common, de- 
fence, and prefent an armed front to the enemy fo clofe- 
ly compatted, as-to be impenctrable to the fox or wolf, 
who dare not attempt a direét attack, but muft watch 
an opportunity of flealing-upon them, when unprepat- 
ed, to obtain their prey. And the economy of the 
bee, whofe joint labours difcover an aggregate effort of 
an immenfe number of individuals, conducted with the 
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moft unceafing oan perfevering indulftry, and 
acteft order, towards one common .end, has, lonz fy 
nifhed. a fubjeé&t of wonder and admiration to man, and 
difcovers a much clofer fyflem of aflociation for mu- 
tual defence, and prefervation, than ever_yet has be 
found among the human {pecies. It-is not, therefore 
by the focial principle that man is eflentially diftinguill 
ed from other anima ils; nor by his fags chy in calling in 
the aid of multitudes to'add to_his_ individual trength : 
It is to the faculty of communicating ee from one 
to another, and the accumulation of kn Ww ] 
ina courfe of ages, this neceflarily pros luces, that he 
folely owes the fuperiority he now fo c on{picuouil 
holds over all other animals on this globe; ‘and from 
that circumftance alone derives that irrefjftabl rer 
by which all the animate objects ia nature are fubj 
ed to his fway ; and by which the elements 
are made to minifter, to his will, 

It follows fr om thefe premifes, hat wW 
to facilitate the communication of ideas. between. man 


and man, muft have a direct tendency to exalt the hu- 
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man fpecies to a higher degree of eminence thaa 
could otherwife have attained. This, the art of print- 
ing has done.in a very confpicuous manner, Men are 
thus brought, as it were, to converfe together, who 
could never otherwife have known that fuch perfons 
exifted on the globe: The. knowledge that. has becn 
acquired in one country, is thus communicated to an- 
other; and the accumulated experience of former AGOS, . 
is preferved for the benefit of thofe that. are to come. 
But the effects of this art would be greatly circuni- 
fcribed, were not methods contrived, for diffufing 
that knowledge very gencrally among maykind ;—and 
among all thy modes that have been deviled for that 


purpofe, no one has been fo effectual as that of pe- 
riodical performances. Periodical performances, there- 


fore, though apparently a humble kind of writings, 
are in effe& the mott proper means that ever yet have 


s 
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been contrived, for raifing human nature to its higheft 
degree of exaltation, and for conferring upon man a 
more confpicuous degree of dignity above all other 
animals, and a more extended power over the ele- 
ments, and other objeéts of nature, than he could other- 
wife hope to obtain. 

Men of all ranks, and of all nations, however widely 
disjoined from each other, may be faid to be brought 
together here to converfe at their eafe, without cere- 
mony or reftraint, as at a mafquerade, where, if a pro- 
priety of drefs and expreflion be obferved, nothing 
elfe is required. A man, after the fatigues of the day 
are over, may thus fit down in his elbow chair, and, 
together with his wife and family, may be introduced, 
as it were, intoa fpacious coffee- houfe, which is fre 
quented by men of all nations, who meet together for 
their mutual entertainment and improvement. The 
dead are even called back to their friends, and mix 
once more in focial converfe with thofe who have re- 
gtetted their departure. Could a Pliny or a Cicero 
have formed an idea of fuch a high degree of mental 
indulgence, what would have been the raptures they 
would have experienced ? To them, this moft exalted 
of all entertainments was forbid by fate : But what they 
could never enjoy, and what Cicero would have glad- 
ly purchafed at the price of his beloved Tu/culum itfelf, 
is now offered to every inhabitant of Britain, at a very 
{mall expence. Lei us then enjoy with thankfulnefs 
the bleffings that Heaven hath beftowed, and make a 
proper ufe of thofe diftinguifhed privileges tuat the pro- 
grefs of improvement in fociety hath coufe:red upon us ; 
nor let us fail to add our mite as we pafs, to the ge- 
neral ftore, that pofterity may not have reafon to re- 
proach us for having hid our talent in the earth, and al- 
lowed it there to remain without improvement or be- 
nefit to any one. 
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Account of Mr. LEDYARD. 


Mr. Leprarp, a native of America, who had an irree 
fiftable propenfity to explore unknown countries, went 
round the world with Captain Cooke—Afterwards he 
meant to go through Ruffia, into North America, to 
traverfe the whole of that great continent, from weft 
to eaft. On this expedition he fet out with no more 
than ten guineas in his pocket. From Stockholm, he 
meant to crofs the gulf of Bothnia on the ice; but when 
he came near the middle, finding it not frozen, he was 
obliged to return, and went round by the head of that 
great fea, and pafling through Finland, in the depth 
of winter, arrived at Peterfburgh—From thence he went 
to Siberia, as far as Kamfchatka on foot ; but finding the 
paflage acrofs to America fhut up with ice, he was forc- 
ed to return to Yakutz—Here he was taken up by order 
of the Emprefs of Ruffia; and without any reafon giv- 
en, was hurried away to the confines of Poland, where 
he was difmiffed, with an order not to return into 
Ruffias He found his way to Konigfberg, and from 
thence back to Britain. Here he arrived juft at the 
time that the affociation for making difcoveries in Afri- 
ca were looking out for a proper perfon to undertake 
thefe inquiries—Mr. Ledyard was immediately applied 
to, who gladly undertook the tafk. The particular 
enterprife allotted to him was, to penetrate through 
Egypt into Sennaar ; and from thence to try to explore 
a way weftward, towards the river Niger, and make 
what diftoveries he could. The arduoufnefs of the 
talk did not make him hefitate one moment—He fet out 
on the expedition with alacrity, and reached Cairo in 
Egypt without any crofs accident. Here he remained 
fome time, making inquires concerning the countries he 
was about to explore, and preparations for his journey — 
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turer * in chemiftryin the Univerfity of Glafgow : and 
in the month of OMober began his le€tures in that {ci- 
ence. His fingular talents for arrangement, his d:f- 
tinétnefs of enunciation, his vivacity of manner, and 
his knowledge of the fcience he taught, rend red his 
Ileftures intercfting to the fludents, to a degree that hax 
been till then ante wn at thet univerfitr. He be. 
came, therefore, in fome meafure adored by the fu- 
dents. The former profeffors were eclipfed by al 
brilliancy of his reputation ; and he had to experience 
all thofe little rubs, that envy and dilappointed am- 
bition naturally threw in his way. Regardlefs, how. 
ever, of thefe fecret fhagreens, he prefled forward with 
ardour in his literary carcer ; and, fupported by the 
favour of the public, he confoled himfe!f for the con- 
tumely he met with from a few individuals. His prac- 
tice as a phyfician increafed from day to day; anda 
vacancy having occurred in the year 1751, he was 
then appointed by the king profetfor of medicine in 
that untverfity. This new appointment ferved only 
to call forth his powers, and to bring to light, talents, 
that it was not formerly known he poffefied ; fo that 
his fame continued to increafe, 

As the patrons of the Univerfity of Edinburgh ere 
ever on the watch to difcover the molt eminent men 
in the medical fine in Scotland, their attention was 
foon dire&ted towards Cullen; fo that on the death 
of Do&or Plumber, profeffor of chemiftry in Edin- 
burgh, which happened in the year 1756, Doctor 
Cullen was unanimouily invited to accept the vacant 
chair. ‘This invitation he accepted: and having re- 
figned-all his employments in Glafgow+, he began his 
academical career in Edinburgh in the month of Oc- 
tober of that year; and here he refided till his death. 


. , : t : 
* A leurer gives Jeffons like a profeffor; but he is not a conftituent 
member of the corporate body called an Univerfity. 
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If the admiffion of Culien into the Univerfity of 
Glafgow gave great {piric to the exertions of the ta. 
dents, this was fill, if poffible, more frongly felt in 
Edinburgh. Chemittry, which bad been till that time 
of {mall account in that Unsiverfity, end was attended 


to by very few of the fledents, imflentiv became a fa- 


vourite fludy ; and the le‘tures up a t ioence w 
more frequent than any ot! ’ Univertitr, 


, 
anatomy alone ¢ pted. J fiwdents, im veral, ipoke 
of Cullen with the raptrous andowr that tm naturel 
to youth when they ar Mmghiy piewied. Thete rap 


trous eculegiums appeared cxtravagimt to moderate men, 
and could not fal to prove difgutting ¥@ Bis golleagu: 

A party was formed amo mq the fludents for opp fing 
this new favourne of the publi« ; and thele fludents, 
by mifreprenting the dottrines of Cullen to others who 
could not have an opportunity of hearing thele doc- 
trines themfelves, made even fome of the moft intel- 
ligent men in the Univerfity, think it their duty pub- 
licly to oppole thefe imaginary tenets, The ferment 
was thus augmented ; and it was fome time before the 
profeflors ditcovered the arts by which they had been 
impofed upon, and univerfal harmony re ftored. During 
this time of public ferment, Cullen went fteadily for- 
ward, without taking any part himfelf in thefe dif- 
putes. He never gave ear to any tales refpecting his 
colleagues, nor took any notice of the dottrines they 
tanght: That fome of their unguarded ftri€tures might 
at times come to his knowledge, is not impoflible’, but 
if they did, they feemed to make no. impreffion on his 
mind; For during three ycars that the writer of this 
article attended his public leétures, while this ferment 
feigned, and for upwards of thirty years that he has 
been indulged with his private acquaintance, he can 
with truth aver, that neither in public nor in private, 
did he ever hear a fingle expreffion drop from Cullen, 
that tended, direétly or indire@tly, ‘to derogate from 
the profeffional character of any of his colleagues, o1 
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that could induce a ftudent to think lightly of their 
talents as profeffors, or their abilities as phyficians. 
This circumftance is here brought forward merely as 
a charaéteriftical trait,—as an unequivocal mark of that 
magnanimity and dignity of character, which a little 
mind could never be taught to attain. 

Thefe attem fa party of ftudents to lower the 
charatter of Cu on his firft outfet in the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh, having proved fruitlefs, his fame as 
a profeflor, and his reputation as a phyfician, became 
more and more refpeéted every day. Nor could it well 
be otherwife : Cullen’s profeflional knowledge was al- 
ways great, and his manner of lecturing fingularly clear 
and intelligible, lively, and entertaining ; and to his 
patients, his conduét in general as a phyfician was fo 
pleafing, his addrefs fo affable and engaging, and his 
manner fo open, fo kind, and fo little regulated by 
pecuniary confiderations, that it was impoffible for thofe 
who had occafion to call once for his medical affiftance, 
ever to be fatisfied on any future occafion without it. 
He became the friend and companion of every family 
he vifited; and his future acquaintance could not be 
difpenfed with. 

To be continued. 


On the Advantages of Periodical Performances. 
Man is the only animal we know, that poffefiés the 
power of aggregate exiitence. All other animals may 
be faid to exift individually ; that is to fay, each in- 
dividual, after it comes into the world, is directed on- 
ly by its own inftinéts, obfervation and experience, to 
puriue the mode‘of condué& that is fuited to its nature, 
and the cirumftances in which it finds itfelf placed. 
Hence it happens, that the aggregate powers of any 
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one clafs of animals remain without any change. Their 
numbers may increafe or diminifh ; but their faculties 
are, upon the whole, for ever the fame. The diftinc- 
tive properties of the horfe, the afs, the elephant, the 
bee, and all other claffes of animals we know, are pre- 
cifely the fame at the prefent mothent as in-the days of 
Mofes and of Homer, and will continue unchanged till 
the end of time. But of MAN, the ine thing cannot 
be faid. Each individual of bis fpecies, like thofe of 
other animals, comes into the world, endowed with 
certain inftin&s and perceptive faculties, which ena- 
ble him to make obfervations, and derive knowledge 
from experience as they do, and from reafoning. This 
experience, and the knowledge refulting from it, is not, 
however, in him confined to the individual alone—he 
is endowed with the faculty of communicating the 
knowledge he has individually acquired to others of 
his own {pecies, and to derive from them in return, 
the knowledge that other individuals who fall in his 
way, have in the fame manner acquired.. The young 
derive information from the old ; and thus are enabled, 
at their firft entry into life, to fet out with a greater 
fhare of acguired knowledge than any one individual of 
the human fpecies ever could have attained during the 
courfe of the longeit life, had he been left entirely to 
himfelf, like other animals. He does more—The ex- 
perience of ages thus furnifhes an accumulated ftock 
of knowledge for every fingle perfon ; and the individu. 
al who died athoufand years ago, may become the in- 
ftru&tor of thofe who are born in the prefent time. 
It is this faculty of accumulating knowledge in the 
aggregate, which forms the diftin@tive character of the 
human fpecies, when compared with every other clafs 
of animals, and which has conferred upon man that 
diftinguifhed rank he holds in the univerfe. It is this 
circumftance which gives to the man, even of the low. 
eft intellectual powers, that marked fuperiority he holds 
above the moft intelligent individuals of the moft faga- 
ae * 
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cious clafs of animals in the world : for there is fcarces 
ly room to doubt, that if the moft fagacious animal 
in the order of the elephant, and the loweit individual 
as to intelleétual powers among the human fpecies, had 
been left entirely to themfelves, as individuals, the 
elephant would have appeared to be the wileit animal 
of the two. 

This progreffiwe knowledge of man, confidered as an 
aggregate body, though it has never, that 1 know, been 
hitherto contrafted with that of other animals, has long 
been an object of human attention: and this ftate of 
advancement has been denoted by the name of the pro- 
grefs of human focicty—the advancement of man in 
civilization—the progre{s from rudenefs to civilization, 
&c.—and to man confidered in this aggregate capacity, 
muft be referred the words, manners, habit, cuftom, 
fafhion, and innumerable others of a fimilar nature, 
which it is. not neceflary here to enumerate. 

Man has been diftinguifhed as a /ocia/ animal; but 
this is by no. means a diitinctive peculiarity. Many 
other animals feel the influence of the focial principle 
in an equal, or perhaps fuperior degreeto man. All 
the gregarious animals feek fociety, and fhun folitude 
with an equal folicitude as man; and moft of thefe, in 
cafes of danger, unite with equal alacrity and firmnefs 
in their common defence, fo as to derive, in this way, 
an aggregate power which they could not individu- 
ally have poffefled. The ox, the horfe, the afs, do fo; 
the fheep even, though unjuftly characterifed by natu- 
ralifts, as the moft ftupid of all animals, when in a fate 
of nature, wnite in a firm phalanx for common de- 
fence, and prefent an armed front to the enemy fo clofe- 
ly compatted, as to be impenetrable to the fox or wolf, 
who dare not attempt a direct attack, but muit watch 
an opportunity of ftealing upon them, when unprepar- 
ed, to obtain their prey. And the economy of the 
bee, whofe joint Jabours difcover an aggregate effort of 
an immenfe number of individuals, conducted with the 
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moft unceafing afliduity, perfevering induftry, and ex- 
acteft order, towards one common end, has long fur- 
nifhed a fubject of wonder and admiration to man, and 
difcovers a much ciofer fyftem of aflociation for mu- 
tual defence and prefervation, than ever yet hus beea 
found among the human fpecies. It is not, therefore, 
by the focial principle that man is eflentially diftingaith- 
ed from other animals; nor by his fagacity in calling in 
the aid of multitudes to add-to his individual ftrength ; 
It is to the faculty of communicating ideas from one 
to another, and the accumulation of knowledge, that, 
ina courfe of ages, this neceflarily produces, that he 
folely owes the fuperiority he now fo confpicuoufly 
holds over all other animals on this globe; and from 
that circumftance alone derives that irrefiftable’ power, 
by which all the animate objeds in nature are fubject- 
ed to his {way ; and by which the elements themf{elves 
are made to minifter to his will. 

It follows from thefe premifes, that whatever tends 
to facilitate the communication of ideas between man 
and man, mutt have a direct tendency to exalt the hu- 
man f{pecies to a higher degree of eminence than it 
could otherwife have attained. This, the art of print- 
ing has done in a v comfpicuous manner. Men are 
thus brought, as vere, to converie together, who 
could never otherwée have known that fuch perions 
exifted oa the globe: The knowledge that has been 
acquired in one country, is thus communicated to an- 
other; and the accumulated experience of former ages, 
is preferved for the benefit of thofe that are to come. 
But the effects of this art would be greatly circum. 
fcribed, were not methods contrived for diffufing 
that knowledge very generally among mankind ;—and 
among all the modes that have been devifed for that 
purpofe, no one has been fo effectual as that of pe- 
riodical performances. Periodical performances, theres 
fore, though apparently a humble kind of writings, 
are in effect the mott proper means that ever yet have 
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been contrived, for raifing human nature to its highef 
degree of exaltation, and for conferring upon man 4 
more confpicuous degree of dignity above all other 
animals, and a more extended power over the ele 
ments, and other objects of nature, than he could other. 
wife hope to obtain. 

Men of all ranks, and of all nations, however widely 
disjoined from each other, may be faid to be brought 
together here to converfe at their eafe, without cere. 
mony or reftraint, as at a,smafquerade, where, if a pro. 
priety of drefs and expreflion be obferved, nothing 
elfe is required. A man, after the fatigues of the day 
are over, may thus fit down in his elbow chair, and, 
together with his wife and family, may be introduced, 
as it were, into a f{pacious coffee-houfe, which is fre- 
quented by men of all nations, who meet together for 
their mutual entertainment and improvement. The 
dead are even called back to their friends, and mix 
once more in focial converfe with thofe who have re- 
gretted their departure. Could a Pliny or a Cicero 
have formed an idea of fuch a high degree of mental 
indulgence, what would have been the raptures they 
would have experienced? To them, this moft exalted 
ofall entertainments was forbid by fate : But what they 
could never enjoy, and what Cicero would have glad- 
ly purchafed at the price of his beloved Tufculum itfelf, 
is now offered to every inhabitant of Britain, at a very 
fmall expence. Let us then enjoy with thankfulnefs 
the bleflings that Heaven hath beftowed, and make a 
proper ufe of thofe diftinguithed privileges that the pro- 
grefs of improvement in fociety hath conferred upon us ; 
nor let us fail to add our mite as we pafs, to the ge- 
neral ftore, that pofterity may not have reafon to re- 
proach us for having hid our talent in the earth, and al- 
lowed it there to remain without improvement or be- 
nefit to any one. 
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Account of Mr. LEDYARD. 


Mr. Lepyarp, 2 native of America, who had an irre- 
fitable propenfity to explore unknown countries, went 
round the world with Captain Cooke—Afterwards he 
meant to go through Ruffia, into North America, to 
traverfe the whole of that great continent, from weft 
to eaft. On this expedition he fet out with no more 
than ten guineas in his pocket. From Stockholm, he 
meant to crofs the gulf of Bothnia on the ice; but when 
he came near the middle, finding it not frozen, he was 
obliged to return, and went round by the head of that 
great fea, and pafling through Finland, in the depth 
of winter, arrived at Peteriourgh--E cam thence he went 
to Siberia, as far as Kamfchatka on foot ; but finding the 
paflage acrofs to America fhut up with ice, he was forc- 
ed to return to Yakutz—Here he was taken up by order 
of the Emprefs of Ruffia; and without any reafon giv- 
en, was hurried away to the confines of Poland, where 
he was difmiffed, with an order not to return into 
Ruffia. He found his way to Konigfberg, and from 
thence back to Britain. Here he arrived juft at the 
time that the aflociation for making difcoveries in Afri- 
ca were looking out for a proper perfon to undertake 
thefe inquiries—Mr. Ledyard was immediately applied 
to, who gladly undertook the tafk. The particular 
enterprife allotted to him was, to penetrate through 
Egypt into Sennaar ; and from thence to try to explore 
a way weflward, towards the river Niger, and make 
what difcoveries he could. The arduoufmefs of the 
tafk did not make him hefitate one moment—He fet out 
on the expedition with alacrity, and reached Cairo in 
Egypt without any crofs accident. Here he remained 
fome time, mzki sing inquires concerning the countries he 
was about to explore, and preparations for his journey— 
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But unexpected delays intervening, he was feized with 
a bilious complaint, which carried him off in the 
end of the year 1788, in Cairo, where he was decent] 
interred in the neighbourhood of fuch of the Englith 
as had ended their ‘days i in that Capital. 

Of this furprifing man, whofe ardour 9f mind could 
fearcely be equalled in any age or country, I know 
not if any portrait remains. “ His perfon, we are 
told by one who knew him well, though fearcely 
exceeding the middle fize, was remarkably expreflive 
of activity and ftrength ; and his manners, though un- 
polifhed, were neither uncivil nor unpleafing. Little at- 
tentive to difference of rank, he feemed to confider all 
men as his equals, and as fuch he tefpefted them. His 
genius, though uncultivated and irregular, was origi- 
nal and comprehenfive. Ardent in his wifhes, yet calm 
in his deliberations ; daring in his purpofes, but guard- 
ed in his meafures ; impatient of controul, yet capable 
of ftrong endurance; adventurous beyond the concep- 
tion of ordinary men, yet wary and confiderate, and at- 
tentive to all precautions, he appeared to be formed 
by ‘nature for achievements of hardthood and peril. 

They who compare the extent of his pilgrimage 
through the vaft regions of Tartary, with the feantinefs 


of his funds, will naturally afk, by what means he ob- - 


tained a fubfiftence on the road? All that I have ever 
learned from him on the fubje&, was, that his fuffer- 
ings were exceffjve”’———“ I am accuftomed, fays he, 
in our Jaft converfation, (*twas on the morning of his 
departure for Africa) I am accuftomed to hardfhips— 
I have known both hunger and nakednefs to the ut- 
moft extremity of human fufferings—have known what 
it is to have food given to me, as charity to a mad- 
man ;'and T have at times been: obliged to fhelter my- 
felf under the miferies of that character, to avoid a hea- 
Vier calamity. My diftreffes have been greater than [ 
ever owned, or ever w7// own to any man. Such evils 
are.terrible to bear; but they never yet had power to 
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turn me from my purpofe. If I live, 1 will faithfully 
perform, in its utmoft extent, my engagements to the 
fociety ; and if I perifh in the attempt, my onozr will 
ftill be fafe, tor death cancels all bonds.’’ 

Such was the language of this extraordinary mam: 
A language that will be deemed infanity by the bulk 
of mankind: It will be deemed madnefs even by thofe 
who are the moft eager to avail themfelves of the dif- 
coveries that fuch men have made—Yet, if happinefs 
be the only defirable objeé in this life, it might per- 
haps admit of a doubt, if this very man did not enjoy a 
greater fhare of it, than thofe infipid chara&ters who 
languifh in the lap of eafe, and whofe fouls are de- 
voured with anxiety, when furrounded by all the allur- 
ing objects that affluence can procure. 

In one of his letters from Egypt, he faysy “* Money! 
it is a vile flave !—I have at prefent an economy of a 
more exalted kind to obferve. 1 have the eyes of fome 
of the firft men of the firft kingdom on earth turned 
upon me. I am engaged by thofe very men, in the 
moft important objeét that any private individual can 
be engaged in: I have their approbation to acquire, 
or to lofe ; and their efteem alfo, which I prize beyond 
every thing, except the independent idea of ferving 
mankind. Should rafhnefs or defperation carry me 
through, whatever fame the vain and injudicious ‘might 
beftow, I fhould not accept it;—it is the good and 
great I look to: Fame from them beftowed is altoge- 
ther differept; and is clofely allied to a ‘¢ WELL 'DONE”’ 
from God; but rafhnefs will not be like to carry me 
through, any more than timid caution. To find the 
neceflary medium of condu&t; to vary and apply it to 
contingencies, -is the economy I allude to; and if 
fucceed by fuch means, men of ienfe, in any fucceed- 
ing epoch, will not bluth to follow me, and perfect 
thofe difcoveries I have only abilities to trace out 
roughly, or a difpofition to attempt.” 

Vor. I. Cc 
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With what contempt will thofe who think that wif. 
dom confifts alone in the acquifition of wealth and in 
power, dominion and authority over others; with what 
contempt for the intellectual powers of our traveller, 
will fuch perfons read the following paragraph. “ A 
Turkith fopha, fays Ledyard, has no charms for me: 
If it had, I could foon obtain one here. I could to- 
morrow take the command of the beft armament of 
Ifhmael Bey. I fhould be fure of fuccefs, and its con- 
fequential honours. Believe me, a fingle WELL DONE 
from your affociation, has more worth in it to me, 
than all the trappings of the eaft; and what is _ftill 
more precious, is, the pleafure I have in the juttifica- 
tion of my own conduét at the tribunal of my own 
HEART.” Yet, it was fentiments, fuch as thele, that 
produced a Columbus, a Wolfe, and a Cooke, whofe 
fame fhall remain, a fubject for admiration to future 
ages, when the names of miriads who have indulged in 
a life of affluent infipidity, fhall be defervedly loft in 
perpetual oblivion. 

Among other advantages that the world derives 
from the exiftence of fuch men as Ledyard, is a know- 
ledge of hyman nature. It is to men in trying fitua- 
tions alone, that the human heart appears in its own 
native coleurs—No hope perverts; no fear alarms ; 
and it is at liberty to difcover its native emotions with 
the moft unbiafled freedom. The following character 
of the fair fex, drawn by a man who had had _ occafion 
thus to view them in their native purity, will there- 
fore, I truft, be deemed not -lefs beautiful than jutt. 
It is pleafing to contemplate the univerfal benefi- 
cence of that being who conferred upon man this ten- 
der companion through life, as a folace for his cares, and 
a fweetener ofeyery enjoyment. What a reproach is it 
to this lord of the creation, that a being fo naturally 
amiable as woman, fhould in felf defence be in fo many 
gafes compelled to become the {courge of her tormentor. 

“*] have always remarked, fays this careful obferver 
ef manners, that women in all countries, are civil, 
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obliging, tender, and humane : that they are inclined to 
be gay and cheerful, timorous and modeft; and that 
they do not hefitate, like men, to perform a generous 
action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not fupercilious, 
they are full of courtefy, and fond of fociety: more 
liable, in general, to err than man; but in general, 
alfo, more virtuous, and performing more good aétions 
than he. To a woman, whether civilized or favage, I 
never addrefled myfelf in the language of decency and 
friendfhip, without receiving a decent and friendly an- 
{wer. With man it has often been otherwile. 

In wandering through the darren plains of inbofpitable 
Denmark, through boneft Sweden aud frozen Lapland, 
rude and churlifh Findland, unprincipled Ruffia, and 
the wide fpread regions of the wandering Tartar, if 
hungry, dry,cold, wet, or fick, the women have ever 
been friendly to me, and uniformly fo ; and to add to this 
virtue, (fo worthy the appellation of benevolence) their 
actions have been performed in fo free, and fo kind 
a manner, that if 1 was dry, I drank the fweeteft 
draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarfe morfal with 
a double relifh.” 

What a beantiful eulogium! and how juftly due. 
Thefe friendly offices were performed to our fuffering 
flranger, without the fmalleft profpeé&t of any return 
from him: But I ought to add, they were performed 
to one who felt their value, and who revered the 
mildnefs of that tender hand which adminiftred them ; 
and who no doubt exprefled in thofe native tones and 
geftures, which conftitutes an univer{a! language among 
all mankind, the fenfe he entertained of it, with irre- 
fiftible propriety. To the haughty, the {upereilious 
or the vain, fuch tendernefs cou/d not have been exert- 
ed. Half the ills that man fuffers from his fellow crea 
tures, are owing to himfelf; and it is his own mind 
alone that can fuperadd the balm of beneficence, to the 
tendernefs of kindnefs. 


To be continued 
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On Poetry. 


Amonc the many hints for perfecting this work, 
with which the editor has been favoured fince the firft 
publication of the profpeétus of it, are the two follow. 


ing 


te 
My firft correfpondent fays, “‘ The only thing I pre- 
fume to fuggelt, at prefent, as a fault in your pro- 
fpeétus, is offering a premium for poetical eflays ; 
and that you feem not to be infenfible of yourfelf. 
We have four times more poetry, both in our own 
and other languages, than any wife man, whatever 
be his ftation or circumitances, ought to read ; and 
therefore, to tempt vain or inconfiderate men to add 
to the mafs, feems to me injurious both to them- 
felves and the public. I have known many for near 
half a century, who were deemed by no inconfide. 
rable critics, to poflefs a good degree of poetical 
merit, though few of their performances reached the 
public eye, except under fictitious names; but not 
one of the whole (a northern profeffor excepted) 
who did not become bankrupts in reputation and 
trade. They might fometimes, perhaps, afford an 
acquaintance an opportunity offpending, or rather 
killing an idle hour agreeably, by reading a manu- 
fcript fally of imagination; but that acquaintance 
muft have poffeffed a dull invention, if he could not 
have {pent the hour more ufefully, and even as agree- 
ably. Could you turn the thoughts of your coun- 
trymen to the beft method of abolifhing feudal max- 
ims and ideas ; to confider in a true light the natural 
rights of man ; to devife the cheapeft, and moft fpeedy 
mode of obtaining juftice at the different courts; to 
clafs fociety properly, and from thence felect jury- 
men, /o that juftice may be fairly diftributed without 
refpeét of perfons: I fay, could you do all thefe 
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“ things, you would deferve better of your country, than 
“ if you produced a poem containing the united beau- 
“ ties of the Iliad, the 7Eneid, Paradife loft, and Fin- 
‘6 ge a).”? 

Now, though it is moft readily admitted, that the 
objects pointed out by this very judicious correfpondent, 
are of the higheft utility, and that there is perhaps 
ten times as much poetry written as any wife man 
would choofe to read; yet, it by no means follows from 
hence, that poetry fhould be a€tually profcribed from 
this work. If it be right to cherifh the fineft feelings 
of the heart; if hilarity of difpofition promotes the 
pleafurable intercourfes of civil fociety ; if innocent re- 
creation tends to divert the mind from hurtful pur- 
fuits ; and if the happinefs of man be augmented by in- 
dulging thofe tender propenfities which fpring from 
the contemplating acts of beneficence and difinterefted 
bounty; if pious exercifes tend to elevate the foul 
to praife-worthy exertions , then fhall we be forced to 
allow that poetry, which, if judicioufly felected, tends 
to promote all thefe good ends, fo far from being hurt- 
ful, ought to be admitted as a very ufeful part of this 
mifcellany. For thefe and other obvious reafons, though 
it fhall be our itudy never to forget the ufeful purfuits 
here pointed out, we fhall alfo make it onr bufinefs to 
fearch for fuch pieces of poetry, ancient or modern, as 
appear to be deferving the attention of the public. 

Poetry is indeed fo congenial to the human mind, that 
it has been, among all nations, the firft {pecies of compo= 
fition that has attraéted the univerfal attention of the 
people; and it is in the language of poetry, that 2 fpirit 
of devotion has naturally been exprefled. Among the moft 
favage tribes, its charms have been recognized ; and it 
is only after refinement has weakened the natural tones 
of the human mind, that its influence comes to be dif- 
puted. The poetry of nations therefore, affords per- 
haps the beft and the moft univerfal key for tracing 
the progrefs of civil fociety; for though the natural 
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affetions of devotion, magnanimity, generofity, fide. 
lity, parental affe&tion, and love, have formed univer. 
fally the favourite object of poetical effufions ; yet the 
tones which thefe aflume, are fo infinitely diverfified, by 
the varying circumftances of civil fociety, the modes 
of thinking that have incidentally prevailed for,a time ; 
and the language in which they have been exprefied, 
has been fo various, that thefe produétions, while 
they exhibit the moft undeniable proofs, that the hu- 
man mind is radically the {ame in all nations, afford a 
jike decifive teftimony, that it is fufceptible of being 
bent into a variety of forms by accidental circum- 
ftances. 

As the traveller, therefore, by vifiting many coun- 
tries, comes gradually to lofe thofe prejudices, which 
his mind would naturaliy have imbibed, by a conti- 
nual refidence in any one of thefe; fo the philologift, 
by being made acquainted with the different modes of 
poetry that have prevailed, will gradually come to dif- 
tinguifh the permanent and invariable traits of the hu- 
man mind, from thofe accidental features that at times 
have tended to difguife it, under the mafk of ornament 
or affeGtation. With this view, we {hall not fail to 
prefent our readers with a few of thofe poetic ef- 
fufions of our forefathers, which have hitherto been 
preferved becaufe of their excellence, from the raven- 
ous tooth of al] deftroying time ; and fometimes, though 
rarely, we thall perhaps tclect fome tragments of the 
poetry of other nations; but this fhall be done with a 
fpar‘ng hand, and with a due attention to our Englith 
readers. 

The prefent ftile of poetry in Britain, is in many 
refpeéts confiderably different from that which prevail- 
ed in former times. Yet, among thefe ancient relics, 
are difcoverable many productions of unequivocal me- . 
rit. Ever among thofe heaps of rubbith, which a falfe 
tafte had piled up, a gem of ineftimable value may 
be fometimes found. in this clafs may perhaps be 
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ranked the two following quotations, felected by an 
ingenious correfpondent from a collection that few 
have feen, or had any opportunity of confulting +. 
They are to be found in a book intituled “ A choice 
of emblems and other devices, for the moft part ga- 
thered out of fundrie writers, englifhed and moralized, 
and divers newly devifed, by Geffrey Whitney.” Im- 
printed at Leyden, in the houfe of Criftopher Plantyn, 
by Francis Raphalengius, 1583. 


“ The nightingall that chaunteth all the fpringe, 
“ Whofe warblinge nottes throughout the wooddes are 
harde, 
Being kept in cage the ceaceth for to finge, 
And mourns becaufe her liberties is harde.”” p. 100. 


“ The longeft day in time refigns to nighte ; 
The greateft oke in time to dufte doth turne ; 
The raven dies, the eagle fails of flighte ; 
The phenix rare in time herfelf doth burne : 
* The princely ftagge at lengthe his race doth runne, 
And all mutt ende that ever was begunne.” p. 23. 


No apology, it is hoped willbe neceflary, for fubjoin- 
ing the following beautiful ode, that was compofed by 
an unknown Scottifh bard, fhortly after the unfortu- 
nate battle of Floddon, in which King James the Fourth 
of Scotland was flain, and the flower of his nobility 
deftroyed, with a great {laughter of all ranks, by the 
Englith army, under the command of the Earl of Sur- 
ry, in the year 1513. This beautiful ode is ftil! fung 
as a popular ballad in Scotland. It is written in the 
Scottifh diale& of that time. That Englith readers 


+ The editor will be much obliged to his readers for noting down any 
thing curious, in this or other refpects, that fhall occur to them in the 
courfe of their reading ; and merely referring to the books where ‘they 
are to be found, where it would prove inconvenient to tranfcribe them ; 
aad where the books are not fo rare, as eafily to be found, 
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may be at no lofs for underftanding it, a complete glof. 
fary of the terms that here occur 1s fubjoiped, on the 
accuracy of which, it is believed, they may with cer. 
tainty rely. 


yas te The Flowers of the Foreft.* 
» >» - aa 
It is to be obferved that in the Scottifh diale&, the final 4 in all, fall, 
and other fuch words, is omitted; and they are written a’, fa’, &c, 
A few other words can be expreffed by Englifh words without peri- 
phrafis, which are printed here below the line for eafy reference. 


I. 


*vE heard a lilting ? 
have 8 


At the ewes milking, 
Laffes a’ lilting before the break o” day. 
of 


all 
But now I hear moaning 
bemoaning 


On ilka green loaning ® 


every 
Since our bra’ forrefters are a’ wed away °. 


all weeded 


* ‘That the Englifh reader may be able fully to comprehend the force 
of the allufions that occur in this little poem, let him be informed that 
the fcene is laid in the country of Scotland, which at that time was 
almoft wholly open and uninclofed. Farm-houfes, in thofe days, efpe- 
cially near the border, were ufually placed near to each other in {mall 
villages. ‘The little corn land that belonged to thefe villages or tows- 
Mips, as they were provincially called, were employed for the pafturage of 
fheep or cattle; and it frequently happened that the whole of the fheep be- 
Jongingto one village, were tended by one thepherd, and pent up each night 


a A lilting, a cheerful kind of finging, alluding to a cuftom in Scot- 
land, practifed on all occafions where country people, efpecially women, 
are engaged in any kind of employment, the time of the fong being a 
common meafure to all their operations. 

b Loaning, an opening between fields of corn, left uncultivated for 
the fake of driving cattle to the horheftead from the diftant parts of the 
farm, 
¢ Bra’ pronounced braw, means fometimes finery of drefs’; but cn many 
eccafiens, as here, it means excellent, worthy, deferving perfons. Foer- 
refers, a general name, poetically here aflumed for the men o the 
country. 
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II. 
At buchts¢ in the morning 


Nae blythe lads are fcorning * ; 


wo cheertul youths 


The lafles are lonely, dowie and wae. 
dcjeted and forrowful 


Nae daffin, nae gabbing 


no gay dalliance, no cheerful 


But fig hing and fabbing, 


Ilk ane lifts her leglin f 


every « lifts her milk pail 


, and hies her away. 


in one fheep fold, being laid in rotation on each farm fucceffively, that 
each might fhare alike in the benefit of the manure they afforded. 

The accefs to thefe diftant parts of the farm from the village, was by 
paflages through the corn fields, which were left uncultivated for that 
purpofe, and were technically called Joans or loanings. Thefe loanings 
were of unequal breadth, and were ufually bounded on each fide by an 
irregular kind of fence, or rather fcar, to prevent the cows which were 
ufually brought home at night, frum having eafy accefs to the corn fields, 
as they went and returned, attended by the herd, whofe prefence could 
in no cafe be difpenfed with. Thefe were therefore a kind of paflurage 
paths around the. villages, which, for the moft part, carried very good 
grafs, in confequence of the frequent manuring they received by the 
dropping of the dung from the cattle. They are therefore here very 
properly characterifed by the epithet green loauings. 

In many places the ewes were milked, for fome time at leaft after the 
lambs were weaned ; and this was always done early in the morning, 
that the fheep might be allowed to goforthto their paftures in proper 
time; and as the fheep folds were often at a confiderable diftance from 
the village, it became neceffary for the milk maids who performed that 
operation to fet out from the village before day break ; and as the milk- 
maids of cach family in the village went out together,’they saterally 
went along the green loanings finging cheerfully together, or lilting, as 
it is provincially termed, accompanied often by the young men, who 
naturally gallanted them on thefe occafions. Innocent mirth and good 
humour, therefore, abounded then. 


d Buchts, a fmall pen, ufually put up in the corner of the theep fold 
into which the ewes were driven when they were to be milked. 

© Scorning is almoft exclufively applied among the country people, to 
denote that kind of merriment occalioned by teafing a young girl about 
her lover. 

f Leglin, a kind of bucket, with one of the ftaves projecting 
above the reft as a handle. 


Vor, I. D 
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Il. 


At e’en in the gloming 


glooming, twilight 


Nae fwankies * are roaming, 


no youug men 


*Mang ftacks with the laffes at bogle to play *, 


among 


For ilk ane fits drearie, 


every one 


Lamenting her dearie, 


lover 


The flow’rs o’ the foreft wh’ are a’ wed away. 


ho are all weeded 
IV. 


Tn har’ft' at the fhearing, 


harveft 


Nae blythe lads are jeering, 


jetting, mocking 


In the corner of the fold was ufually reared a {mall pen, into which 
the ewes were driven when they were to be milked, in which they 
were crowded fo clofe as to be eafily taken. This fmall pen was called 
a bucht. ‘The young men officioufly aflifted in collecting them: and 
as the rams were fometimes flyly flipped in among the ewes, this gave 
room for many a ruftic joke, and great rural merriment. In fhort, it 
was in general a merry playful expedition, when the young men and 
women were mixed together ; and afforded a moft lively fubje& for con- 
traft to the poct. 


g Swankies, a cant term for young lads, half-grown men. 


h The diverfion here alluded to is ftill a common amufement among 
young people in Scotland, and is called bogle about the flacks. To under- 
ftand it, let the Englith reader be informed, that there, it it is cuftomary 
to put up the corns in round ricks, called flacks, clofe together in a 
yard adjoining to the barn. The diverfion confifts in one perfon hunt- 
ing feveral others among thefe flack, and ufually confifts of as nume- 
rous a party as can be eafily collected together. It is, chiefly confined 
to very young boys and girls, for very obvious reafons, near towns ; 
but in the country, it affords fometimes a very innocent and attractive 
amufement forthe youth of both fexes, when farther advanced in life. 


i In hatveft, the corns in Scotland are all cut down by the fickle, 
ufually by bands of men and women intermixed, where much cheer- 
falnefs and good humour ufually prevails, and where many a courthhip 
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The Banfters' are lyart *, and runkled, and grey; 


binders Roary wrinkled 


At faiss nor at preaching, 







Nae wooing, nae fleeching ', 


Since our bra forefters are a’ wed away. 











isbegun. The reapers are called fJearers, and the operation fearing. 
The practice here alluded to, is thus beautifully defcribed by Thom- 
fon, who was born in the near neighbourhood of the field of 


Flodden. 












Soon as the morning tremiles o’er the fky, 
And, unperceiv’d, unfolds the fpreading day ; 
Before the ripen’d fields the reapers ftand 

In fair array, each by the lafs he loves, 

‘To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By namelefs offices her toil. 

At once they ftoop, and fwell the lafty theaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the ruraj laugh, 
The rural f{candal, and the rural jeft, 

Fly harmlefs, to deceive the tedious time, 

And fteal unfelt the fultry hours away. 
















i Banflers, Bandflers, i. e. Binders, men who bind up the fheaves behind 
the reapers. 






k Lyart, a term appropriated to denote a peculiarity which is often 
feen to affect aged perfons, when fome of the locks become grey fooner 
than others. Where the mixture of black and white hairs is pretty 
uniform, the hair is faid to be grey. 








1 Fleeching means nearly the fame thing with coaxing; properly, it is 
a kind of earnettly intreating, with a defireto gain any one over to the pur- 
pofe wanted, by artfully drawing them to form a good opinion of the 
freecher. Fairs and public preachings in the fields, at that time begin- 
ing to be common in Scotland, were places of public refort, at which 
young perfons of both fexes had occafion to meet: and as thefe were 
often at a great diftance from home, it gave the young men opportu- 
nities of performing obliging offices of gallantry to their miftrefles, 
which was, no doubt, one caufe of their being fo well attended: They 
were as the balls and affemblies of the country belles and beaux. 


D2 
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V. 


O dule for the order ! 


alas 


Sent our. lads to the border! 


The Englifh for anes, by guile wan the day. 
once 


The flow’rs of the foreft 


Wha aye fhone the foremoft, 


who always 


The prime of the land lie cauld in the clay™ 
celd 


The poet has, with great art and pathos, made al- 
lufions in thefe few lines, to many circumftances, the 
recollection of which, and the changes he pathetically 
defcribes, that had happened by that fatal battle, muit 
have imprefied the minds of thofe who lived at that 
time with the moft tender emotions. No wonder that 
it has been preferved, when fo many others have en- 


tirely perifhed. 

The fecond letter is in a file extremely different 
from the former, which, on account of the ftri@ im- 
pattiality that is meant invariably to be purfued in 


this performance, fhall alfo obtain a place. The letter - 


is as follows: 


Sir, 


I happened lately to fee your Profpectus of the 
Bee. ‘This paper [ read with great attention and 
pleafure, fhewed and recommend led it to a numerous 
circle of my friends, whom I found willing to pa- 
tronize the work, upon its anfwering the high ex- 
pectations which your zeal and induftry have. excit- 


m The laft verfe is a natural national apology for the defeat. The 
expreffion in the firft line is common in Scotland Dule (preb dolor !'T he 
Scotch were fond of Latin phrafes) fignifies grief or forrew, as if he 


had faid, Alas, for the order ! 


the « 
ritat 
er d 
nati 
pow 
ham 
thol 
gine 
real 
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« ed. Among others, I fhewed your propofals to an 
ingenious friend, who feemed much pleafed with 
the fcheme, and who, at my requelt, promifed his 
afliftance moft readily. But I fuggefted to him that 
you appeared to do no great honour to his favourite 
art, Poetry, which is alfo mine; and that he was 
called upon to defend it by a fpirited remonftrance, 
and with all the‘enthufiafm of the irritabile genus. 
He told me he would think of it; and though he is 
as great an cnemy to the mere rhyming race as you 
can be, and does not wilh to fee them encouraged, 

‘a few days after he fent me the inclofed ode, which 
I have tranfcribed. In my opinion it will do no 

‘ difcredit to your work, nor to any publication what- 
ever. And I think you, as a profefied patron of the 
mufes, are in juftice and generofity called upon to 
let THE MUSE be heard in defending her honour at 
your bar. 

“ Mzcewas.” 


The ode alluded to in this epiitle follows. What 
merit it pofleiies, the reader is left to decide. As to 
the editor, he would have been well pleafed if the ir- 
ritated mufe had defended her rights with a ftill great- 
er degree of energy and ardour. A {trict attention to 
nature, he thinks he has obferved, has much more 
power over the human heart, than the moft ftudied or- 
naments of art, or-the niceft allufions to heathen my- 
thology, which, he is afraid, too often leads the ima- 
gination aftray in purfuit of ideal phantoms inftead of 
real objetts. 
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The imprecation of the Mufe on a periodical paper, in 
tituled THE BEE, by which a prize of five guineas is 
offered for the beft profe effay, and one of two guir 
neas for the beft poetical piece. 

ODE—Irritabile Genus. 
a 


Nemo me impuné laceffet. 


Roufe, Hecate, regard my fpell, 

That wakes the fpectres gaunt of night ; 

Quick, fummon up the hags of hell, 
To blot the fun, to blaft the realms of night. 
Rife, pitchy fogs, from Lethe’s caverns rife ; 
Let poppies rankeft odours taint the fkies. 


Where’er the BEE explores the bloom, 
Let mildew fhed, from dampy wing, 
Corrofive drops and chilly gloom : 
Nor there let lark or linnet ever fing, 
But hooting owls through night inceflant wail, 
And footy bats the dark-brow’d morning hail. 


Hafte, with a fifter’s powerful prayer, 
Implore Latona’s bright hair’d fon 
To rife, revenge the wrong I bear, 
The daring infult to my honour done ; 
To me, to him, to all our facred choir, 
Whofe bofoms burn with pure etherial fire. 


Ye fouls fublim’d, ye favour’d few, 
Indignant fpurn the paltry bribe, 
That finks you with the vulgar crew 
Of dung-hill breed, the greedy, grovelling tribe, 
That ever dronifh creep, or lumpifh climb, 
And ftagger forth on beggar ftilts of rhyme. 
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"> Me 
eas ts 
) Lie 


Ne’er let a H-me or M-f-n deign 
To grace th’ untun’d, unhallow’d band ; 
Ne’er tread the unpropitious plain, 
Where now my fcowling foes ufurp command ; 
Give me to dig in Mammon’s dirtieft mine, 
Me, earlieft honour’d of a race divine. 











Lord of the foul expanding lyre, 
Shall thefe prefume to fhare thy {mile, 

Nor feel the vengeance of thine ire, 

To fcourge their impious crime through Albion's ifle, 
To root their annals from the rolls of fame, 

Where fhines pre-eminent the poet’s name ? 













a 


The Home-bred Linnet. 


Tne home-bred linnet never knew 
To courfe the wide campaign ; 
And knowing not his native right, 
He knows not to complain, 








Content within his narrow cage, 
He ceafes not to fing, 

But hails the beam of winter’s day, 

As happy as the f{pring. 







Releafe him from his blifsful bonds, 
And let him wing the fkies, 

So ftrange is the unlook’d for change. 

He’s loft where’er he flies. 








Accuftom’d not to feek his food 
The hill and valley yields ; 
The hills and vales to him are bare, 
And barren are the fields. 
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Wild and diftracted, to the fhade, 
All throbbing, he retires, 

Till worn with hunger and fatigue, 
He flutters and expires. 


So man, when born in haplefs climes 
Where freedom ne’er was known, 

Learns cheerfully to bend betimes 
To power, without a groan. 


Content within his humble fhed, 
Full joyfully he fings ; 

Though poor his fare, and meanly clad 
With mirth his hamlet rings. 


Untie at ouce thofe filken bands 
Which willingly he wore, 

Give freedom to his fhackled hands, 
Which ne’er were free before. 


Unus’d to tread thofe rugged wilds 
Where freedom loves to range, 

Soon tired, like a wayward child, 
He withes ftili to change, 


Madly he grafps at wealth and pow’r, 
At pow’r he cannot wield ; 

At wealth, which in an evil hour 
No good to him can yield. 


His wonted joys now fled, his life 
In dire contention flows ; 

In rapine, blood-fhed, tumult, ftrife ; 
Till death does end his woes, 


a 
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A Frenchman’s Remarks on Nobility *. 


Nosirry is the proper reward and incitement to virtue. 
Nothing then is more juft or more ufeful than the inflitu- 
tion of it. A prince ought to reward virtue ; and, if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, he ought to recompence it ac« 
cording to the tafte even of virtue ; thatis to fay, by honour- 
able diftinétions. After the reward which it procures for 
itfelf by the inward fatisfa€tion which accompanies it : after 
the glory and reputation, the defire of which is the princi- 
pal fource of virtue, purely human, nothing is more flat- 
tering to it than thefe marks of honour eftablifhed in all 
nations, to juftify and confirm in fome manner the public 
efteem. 

To reward virtue, is a juftice which the prince owes to 
virtuous men ; he owes it alfo to the public, to the reft of 
his fubjeéts: Since by rewarding virtue, he endeavours 
to make it both more perfect and more common. It is a 
duty a prince owes to his fubjeéts, to endeavour to excite 
virtuous exertions ; he owes it them, I fay, both on account 
of the advantage it procures to thofe themfelves who fhall 


be virtuous, as of thofe who fhall profit by the virtue of 
others. I have only farther to remark, how much the vir- 
tue of his fubje¢ts is advantageous to the prince himfelf. 





On the Queen of France, ‘$c. by Mr. Burke. 


Ir is now fixteen or feventeen years fince I faw the Queen 
of France, then Dauphinefs, at Verfailles ; and furely never 
lighted on this orb, which fhe hardly feemed to touch, a 
more delightful vifion. I faw her juft above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated {phere fhe juft began 
to move in, glittering like the morning-ftar, full of life and 
fplendor, and joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what an 
heart muft I have, to contemplate without emotion that ele- 
vation and that fall! Little did I dream, that when the 
added titles of veneration to thofe of enthufiaftic, diftant, 
refpectful love, that fhe fhould ever be obliged to carry the 
fharp antidote againft difgrace concealed in that bofom: 
* PAbbe Trublet,—written in the year 1755. 


Vou. I. ‘D 
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Little did I dream that I fhould have lived to fee fuch dif. 


afters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a na. 
tion of men of honour, and of cavaliers. I thought ten 
thoufand fwords muift have leaped from their fcabbards, to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with infult. But 
the age of chivalry is gone: That of fophifters, economitts, 
and calculators, has fucceeded; and the glory of Europe 
is extinguifhed for ever. Never, never more fhall we be- 
hold that generous loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fub- 
miffion, that dignified obedience, that fubordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in fervitude itfelf, the fpirit of 
an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurfe of manly fentiment and heroic 


enterprife, is gone! It is gone! that fenfibility of princi 


that chaftity of honour, which felt a ftain like a wound, which 
infpired courage whilit it mitigated fe rocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itfelf loft half 
its evil, by lofing all its grofinefs. : 
This mixed fyitem of ©p Minion and fentiment, had its ori- 
gin in the ancient chivalry : and the Pp inciple, thor ugh Va- 
ried in its appearance by the varying itate of human affairs, 


fubfifted and influenced through a long fucceffion of gene- 
rations, even to the time we live in. If it thould ever be 
totally "extinguithed, the lofs, I fear, will be great. It is 
this which has given its charaer to modern. Europe. It is 
this which has diftinguifhed it under all its forms of govern- 
ment, and diftinguithed it to its advantage, from the ftates 
of Afia, and poflibly from thofe ftates which flourifhed in 
the moft brilliant periods of the antique world. It was 
this, which, without confounding ranks, had produced a no- 
ble equality, and handed it down through all the gradations 
of focial life. It was this opinion which mitigated kings 
into companions, and raifed private men to be fellows with 
kings. Wietout force or oppofition,’ it fubdued the fierce- 
nefs of pride and power; it obliged fovereigns to fubmit t 
the foft ie of focial efteem, compelled ftern authority 
fubmit to elegance, and gave a domination vanquither 
laws to be fubdued by manners, 

But now all is to be changed; all the pleafing ilfufions 
which made power gentle, and obedience liberal, which 
harmonized the different fhades of life, and which, by a 
bland affimulation, incorporated into politics, the feati- 
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ments which beautify and foften private fociety, are to be 
diffelved by this new conque ring empire of light and reafon, 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off: all 
the fuperadded ideas furnifhed from the wardrobe of a moral 
imagination, which the heart owns, and the underftanding 
ratifies, as neceflary to cover the defects of our naked fhiver- 
ing nature, and to raife it to dignity in our own eftimation, 
ire to be exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and antiquated 

+ 
aulion,. 

Jn this fcheme of things, a king is but a man; a queen 

but a Ae maaan ; a woman is but an animal, and e an animal 
ot of t highett order. All homage paid tothe fex in 
pa a as fuch, and without diftinct views, is to be regard- 
ed as romance and folly. Regicide, and paricide, and fa- 
crilege, are but fictions of fuperflition, corrupting jurifpru- 
dence by deftroying its fimplicity. The murder of a king, 
or a queen, or a bithop, or a father, are only common ho- 
mic ide 5 and if the people are by any chance, or in any 
way gainers by it, a fort of homicide much the moft pardon- 
able, and into which we ought not to make too fevere a 


{crutiny. 


ee ee + rere 


Int Teste, ug Littratire, Arts, Agriculture, Se, 


Votrare has writtten an eulogy on the age of Lewis the 
Siepeiaiach : nor cam it be denied, that in ‘regard to polite 
literature and the belles lettres, France, during that period, 
made a moft confpicuous figure in the republic of letters. 
It is, however, highly probable, that in future ages the hi- 
ftory of the eighteen a, century will afford a more ample 
field for the literar y hiftorian, becaufe of the many impor- 
tant difcoveries in all branches of fcience, and ufeful arts, 
that have been made during that period. The field is too 
ample to be entered on at ‘prefent. Referving for a future 
pertod fome detached accounts of the moft important ob- 
je@s that have occurred in it, we muft confine our views to 
the communicating to our readers fome of the more recent 
difcoveries ; for fcarce a day in this bufy period elapfes, 
without bringing fomething to light that was not known 
before. 


E2 
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New Difcoveries in Germany refpefting Metals. 


Germany has been long known toabound in metals ; and 
the philofophers of that country have taken the lead as 
preceptors in the metallurgic arts. Long, however, was 
their operations confined to the art of purifying the metals 
that were already known. But of late, ftimulated by the 

ifcoveries of Bergman, Scheele and gthers, they have turn- 
ed their attention to the chemical analyfis of many other 
mineral fubftances ; fome time ago, feveral fubftances that 
had been before claffed as earths, were found to be metal- 
lic ores, which had not been hitherto recognized as fuch ; 
and there feems now reafon to believe that the whole of 
the fubftances that have been hitherto reckoned earths, will 
be at laft found to be only metals in difguife. We are not 
yet acquainted with the full extent of thefe recent difco- 
veries, nor with the qualities of the metallic fubftances 
produced ; but fome idea of them is given in the following 
letter : 

Vienna, Auguff 27. 

* You have probably heard of the wonderful difcoveries 

made by a Neapolitan in Hungary. Born fhewed me 

the regulus of the barytes, of the pure magnefian earth, 
and the calcareous earth ; alfo molybdena, manganefe and 

‘ platina, obtained without difficulty by the fimple addi- 
tion of an inflammable fubftance. The reguli are dif- 
tinguifhed by their {pecific gravities, and other qualities, 
from each other. The filicious earth is now the only 
primitive earth, the argillaceous being only a modifica- 
tion of this. The other earths are merely metallic cal- 
ces over-oxygenated. 

To obtain the regulus, the earths were rendered as fine 
as as pollible, formed into a pafte with powdered charcoal 
by means of oil, and put into a crucible with more char- 
coal, covered with filicious earth, to prevent the approach 
of the external air ; one or more of thefe crucibles were 
then put into a larger, and furrounded with charcoal, 
the heat given ftrong for five hours, and then the ope- 
ration found fo complete, that the platina is malleable, 

¢ and the manganefe no longer attraéts the loadflone. 
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“ Ina letter from Baxon Born, dated the 28th of July, 
“ he mentions having feat me ‘La defcription du cabinet 
« de Mademoifelle de Raab.’ The fecond volume will be 
« printed in two or three weeks ; in this laft volume you 
‘ will find the defcription of the regulus of terra pondero- 
“ fg, or barytes, of magnefian earth, and of the calcarious 
“earth ; for all thefe hitherto accounted earths, are no- 
“ thing elfe but metallic calces.” 

The publication here mentioned has not yet, that I know, 
reached this country ; when it arrives, further intelligence 
refpecting thefe fubitances fhall be communicated to our 
readers. 


. 


On permanently Elaftte Fluids. 

Tue difcoveries of Dr. Prieftly refpeéting permanently 
elaftic fluids, airs or Gases, as they are generally called, 
has opened a wide field for experimental enquiries, and has 
produced a great revolution in the ideas of philofophers re- 
{pecting the original and component parts of bodies, and 
given rife to a new language in chemiftry. This latt al- 
teration originated in France, and difcovers much ingenui- 
ty ; but being liable to great obje€tions, it has not been 
implicitly adopted. Hitherto our philofophical chemifts 
have been chiefly employed in differencing thefe caszs, and 
in feparating them from each other; fo that they are now 
become .extremely numerous. The time is not yet arrived 
for fimplifying this branch of feience, and reducing this 
chaos into order. In the mean time, various interefting 
difcoveries have owed their rife to the refearches concern- 
ing thefe fluids. The art of aercftation, which made fo 
much noife for fome time, wasthe moft confpicuous of thefe ; 
but as it has not yet been found that any ufeful purpofe 
can be effected by thefe aerial voyages, they are now no 
longer attended to. The cylindrical lamp, though its prin- 
ciple depends upon proper ties of common air that were 
known of old times, yet owes its origin to the enquiries re- 
fpecting air that have come into fafhion of late years. The 
art of engraving on glafs, by means of the fluor acid; 
that of forming artificial fire-works in imitation of flowers, 
and other brilliant objects, by means of differently colour- 
ed inflammable caszs ; the art of whitening linen in a 
thort time by means of diphlogifticated muriatic acid ; and 
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feveral others ; owe their origin to thefe enquiries : but as 
thefe difcoveries are already known’ to our philofophical 
readers, they need not here be particularly defcribed 5 and 
though to explain them to others in a more detailed way 
than could be done in this article, will form the fubje& of 
detached articles in this mifcellany, as occafion fhall ferve, 
yet it would be improper to enlarge upon them at this 
time, ‘ ed 

It is to be regretted, however, that while the philofo- 
phers of Britain keep pace with others in their phyfical re- 
fearches, and in the ingenious fpeculations of the philofo- 
phy of chemiftry, they thould continue to be fo backward 
in their praéfical operations and ex perimental elucidations in 
chemiftry: When the time fhall arrive, that in Britain 
pradiice {hall be as generally united with fpeculation, as it 
is upon the continent, it is to be hoped that the will no 
longer hold the fecond place among nations in this very im- 
portant branch of fcience. 

The Root of Scarcity. 

Borif Britain bein fome refpeéts inferior to other nations, 
fhe undoubtedly holds the frf rank with regard to agricul- 
ture, and mechanical improvements, 2s applied to ufeful 
arts. In agriculture, every year adds to the lift of her ufe- 
ful difcoveries : but in thefe her numcrous attempts, fome 
of them mutt prove abortive. The root of /carcity, a f{pe- 
cies of Beet, which was much vaunted at firft, has, upon 
trial, been found not to anfwer the expectations that were 
formed of it ; and the culture of it is now in general aban- 
doned. 

American Grafs. 

Tae new American grafs, which was laft year praifed as 
pofleffing the moft wonderful qualities, the feeds of which 
were fold at the enormous rate of 681. Sterling the buthel, 
has upon trial been found to be good for nothing. Of the 
feeds fown, few of them ever germinated ; but enow of 
plants made their appearance, to afcertain, that the grafs, in 
refpe& of quality, is among the pooreit of the tribe, and 
that it is an annual plant, and altogether unprofitable to the 


farmer. 
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Swedt/b Turnip, or Ruta Baga. 

Axsoruer plant, however, was introduced into Britain about 
the fame time, that promifes ta be a very valuable article 
to the farmer. This is a fpecies of turnip that was difcov- 
ered in Sweden by Linnzeus; but the feeds of it only reach- 
ed this country of late. It has been fold here by its Swed- 
ih name of Ruta Baga ; and lometimes it is e: ilied Swedith 
turnip. Its appearance is not the moft promifing. It does 
not, on ordinary loamy or light foils, grow to fuch a fize as 
the common kinds of feld turnips ; {carcely perhaps does it 
equal in fize the yellow turnip: but it feems te be better 
adapted to {trong clay land, and thrives better in damp foils 
than any other kind of turnip. Its fkin too is vety thick, 
which is rather an unpromiiing appearance. Its fleth how. 
ever, when ufe d at table, excellent, very much refem- 

of yellow tr Lip 5 and ali kinds of cattle ate fin. 

fond of ™ The leaves too, which exaftly refemble 

thofe of the cole-feed plant, are an excellent green for the 
table, but are not nearly fo abundant as thofe of f other turnips 

though more hardy with refpect to froit; nor have we had 

any opportunity of yet perceiving that the bulbs are in any 

cale affected by fi oft, or the young plant confumed by the tly. 

Its exce llence el twopeculiarg valities that 
it pofleffes : one of thefe is that of admitting of being tranf- 
planted with the fame facility as a common colewort. It 
may therefore be either cultivated in the ufual way, as 
turnips, or tranfplanted into the field from a feed hed, as 
greens, according to circumftances. Experiments fufficient- 
ly numerous have been made fully to afcertain this fa& be- 
yond a doubt. 

But the moft fagular quality of this plant is one that I 
fhould not mention, becaufe it is fo contrary to the invari- 
able experience of men in all cafes of a fimilar nature, were 
it not upon fuch authority as I confider to be indifpntable. 
It is well kaown that turnips in general, and all other 
plants of this genus, when Dae ffered to run to fead, becomie 
dry and fticky; and as the feeds ripen, the heart of the bulb 
becomes withered and rea up, fo as to leave a yd hol- 
low ball, when the feeds are perfetted. But by the in- 
formation I have received from a gentleman in Norfolk, 


whofe name is well known, and highly refpefted in the li- 
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terary world, Iam affered, that after this plant has fully 
perfected its feeds, the bulb ftill continues frefh and fuccu- 
lent, and fit for ufe by cattle. On mentioning this fa& to 
another gentleman who had cultivated the Swedifh turnip 
on a large fcale, he confirmed this obfervation by the fol- 
lowing faét, which accidentally came to his knowledge, 
He had faved fome feeds of it in his garden: and his gar- 
dener, as ufual on reaping the feeds of turnips, pulled up the 
bulbs, and threw them into a wafte corner without the zar- 
den walls. There they were allowed to remain neglected 
above ground for feveral weeks. In paffing that way, he 
accidentally ftruck one of them with his foot ; and finding 
it firm, he took it up. The weight furprifed him. On 
cutting it up, he found it freth and fit for ufe. He carried 
it as a curiofity into the kitchen, where it was drefled and 
ferved up to table; and my informant eat of it, and found 
it very good. 

On expreffing my furprife at this fingular quality to my 
Norfolk correfpondent, he writes me of date as late as the 
6th December, in thefe words : 

“ I have nothing to mention to you on the fubject of 
experimental agriculture at prefent, except that I have had 
an eye witnefs to the .foundnefs of the bulbs of the Ruta 
Baga,-after they had perfected their feeds, in a gentleman 
who is fo near you, that I with to refer you to him for an 
account of their appearance on the firf? of September laff. 
Doétor Andrew Coventry, the new agricultural profeffor at 
Edinburgh, having done me the honour to pay me a vilit, 
I carried him to the place where they grew, and there find- 
ing fome of the roots remaining in the ground, we pulled 
one or two up, and found them in the ftate I mentioned, 
not a little to his furprife as well as fatisfaétion; as they 
thereby promife to be a moft valuable acquifition to the 
hufbandman.” Every farmer will know how to eftimate 
the value of fuch a plant. It promifes to fupply a de/dera- 
tum in hpbbandry that has been fought for in vain, ever 
fince the introduction of turnips. 

To be continued. 
in our next will be given a curfory view of the prefent ftate of Europe, 
as an introduétion to the Hiftorical Chronicle, which is intended only 


to begin with the pew year, Our lift of books will commence at the 
fame period, 





